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SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


The widow Barbour stood on the edge of the 
throng which had gathered under the big oak 
in front of the corner store, and listened with 
growing consternation to the great news of the 
impending battle. Fortunately she had dis- 
posed of the contents of her basket before the 
arrival of the stage, or her butter and eggs 
would have remained unsold, so great was the 
excitement that convulsed the village. As 
the widow’s rustic mind gradually apprehended 
the tale of the approaching carnage which 
threatened Oakville, her thoughts reverted to 
her home at Hickory Hollow, and an irresist- 
ible desire seized her to communicate the fear- 
ful tidings to the benighted denizens of that 
mountain hamlet. If there was to be a battle 
at Oakville, and blood was to flow in the 
streets, Nancy Barbour did not wish to see it, 
so she mounted Old Sorrel and started at speed 
for home. 


But it was far to Hickory Hollow, and with 
her heart beating time to Sorrel’s cantering 
feet, Nancy soon recognized the impossibility 
of surviving four hours without telling the 
news to some one, so she resolved upon a di- 
version up Blackberry Lane for the purpose of 
terrifying the family of Susan Cline, a crony 
of hers, who had formerly dwelt at Hickory 
Hollow. 

‘‘Tain’t likely Susan’s heard the great news,”’ 
murmured the widow as she galloped, ‘‘ an’ if 
I don’t tell sombody soon I’ll jest bust.” 

The trees around John Cline’s log cabin 
were in half leafage, although it was but April, 
and the foliage afforded considerable protec- 
tion against the west Alabama sun. ‘The tide 
of war was rapidly engulfing the doomed 
Confederacy but there was no hint of conflict 
in Cline’s door-yard. True, there was smoke, 
but it was not the sulphurous fumes of battle, 
smelling of burned powder and carnage, but 
the incense of peace curling gracefully from 
the fire about Susan Cline’s soap pot, and 


redolent of the spicy scent of pine knots and 
hickory boughs. The south wind at intervals 
blew the pungent smoke into the peach trees 
that hung over the garden fence, and the bees 
that were rifling the pink blossoms rose with 
an indignant hum to return to their toil when 
the gust had past. 


Susan stirred the steaming cauldron medita- 
tively with a long soap stick. Sometimes she 
made a brief remark to guide the labors of her 
two daughters, Betsy and Judith, the first of 
whom bent over a wash-tub, while the other 
churned a turn of milk ; sometimes she looked 
across the field to where her husband was 
ploughing with a pair of bay mules; or her 
glance fell tenderly upon Johnny, her little 
boy of ten, who made it his duty to keep the 
fire burning about the pot of soap. 

A messenger of ill to this peaceful scene 
might well lament his errand. But no com- 
punction ‘visited Nancy. Barbour’s brain, as 
she galloped up the lane. With her brown 
skirt sailing in the wind and her sunbonnet 
flapping from side to side, the widow's appear- 
ance was well calculated to excite the anxious 
fear of the little group in the door yard. 

‘* Lan’sake ! Nance what’s the matter ?’’ ex- 
claimed Susan as Nancy drew rein at the gate. 
‘‘Has anything happened to my kin at the 
Hollow ?”’ 

With a breathlessness, partly real, but largely 
assumed, Nancy nodded her head negatively 
and asked for a gourd of water, and it was not 
till after repeated solicitation that she pro- 
ceeded to unfold her tale of terror. Time was 
precious, yet the widow could not deny her- 
self the enjoyment of her friend’s suspense 

‘* The day o’wrath’s at han’, Susan Cline,’’ 
she finally began, ‘‘an’ you pore critters are 
washin’ clo’es, churnin’ milk, an’ bilin’ 
soap !”’ 

Susan threw a quick, questioning glance at 
Nancy as if she suspected her sanity. 
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‘“ Nance, have you come gallopin’ up the 
lane jest to norate about Judgment Day ?’’ 

‘* No, Suse, I’ve come from Oakville; the 
Yankees are a comin’, thar’s goin’ to be a 
battle thar, and blood’s goin’ to run in the 
streets.’ 

‘‘ The Yankee Raiders a comin’ at last 
exclaimed Susan. ‘‘ Are yer shore the news 
is true, Nance ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Suse; the news was brought by 
stage and it’s asartin’ fact. The mayor, the 
aldermen and the one-armed and the one- 
legged soldiers have helt a meetin under the 
big oak front of Brown’s sto’. The soldiers 
’ llow it’s no use to put upa fight, for thar’s 
no able-bodied men left to fight. But the 
mayor and t’others say it would be a dess- 
grace to surrender without a gun pinted ora 
lick struck. It was a great meetin’ Suse. 
His honor stood on a barrel and made a grand 
speech.’’ 

Nancy paused to enjoy the sensation she 
was creating. Meanwhile, to brace her nerves, 
she took out a box of snuff from her flat 
bosom and inserting her brush she mopped up 
a brown ball and put it between her thin lips. 

‘* His honor’s a fool and the old soldiers are 
in the right,’’ said Susan, gesticulating with 
her soapstick. ‘‘Thar’s been enough blood 
and tears shed in this pore country.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ resumed Nancy, ‘‘his honor out 
talked ’em and carried the people with him. I 
tell yer Suse thar’s goin’ to be a battle shore. 
The mayor’s organized a company and named 
it the Oakville Home Guard, and appinted 
Abner Wilkins, Cap’n. And you know the 
old cannon on the bluff which used to be fired 
on the Fourth o’ July, and ain’t been fired in 
nigh on to four year? Well, they’ve drug it 
down to the bridge and loadened it with scrap 
iron. But thar’s some folks agin’ the cannon, 
sayin’ she’s too old and rusty to shoot; and 
if she do shoot, nobody knows which end’s 
a-goin off.” 

A stronger gust shook the peach trees, driv- 
ing out the bees, shattering the blossoms and 
flaking Judith’s yellow hair with pink. After 
it there came a hush as if the wind had sud- 
denly stopped and held its breath, like a 
frightened child. Then it fled furtively down 
the lane. One could trace its feet by little 
eddies of dust. Then came a bit of April 
cloud, no longer than one’s hand, and floated 
under the noontide sun, casting a shadow 
over the little group. 

Susan glanced at her frightened children, 
and a feeling of resentment toward the bearer 
of ill-tidings who had alarmed them rose in her 
heart. 

‘‘ We are much obliged to you, Nance for 
comin’ out of yer way to bring us bad news, 
but we're not beholden to you for namin’ us 
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pore critters jest because we are washin’ out 
clo’es and bilin’ our soap. Livin’ or dead a 
body needs soap and clean clo’es. Futher 
moah, if the Raiders be a comin’, we can’t 
hender em.’’ 

Susan’s affected calmness vexed Nancy who 
vaguely felt herself defrauded. She had 
expected more of a panic. 

‘I’m powerful glad to see you so reesigned, 
Suse, for it’s a Christian’s duty. How-some- 
ever in Oakville they lowed the Raiders ’ud 
skin the county and thar wouldn’t be a four 
legged critter left to milk or plough. What 
are you-uns goin’ to do when yer mules is 
gone?”’ 

‘* It would be a hard case to lose our mules, 
for they are our main support Nance, but the 
ground’s broke and planted and we could 
make out to work it with a hoe.’’ 

Having parried Nancy’s final effort to create 
dismay, Susan ordered her little flock back to 
their labors ; and the widow, fearing to be 
forestalled as a messenger of ill to the dwellers 
on Little Creek, declined Susan’s invitation to 
dinner, and, giving Sorrel a blow with her 
switch, departed at a brisk pace for Hickory 
Hollow. 

When Nancy’s lank figure had disappeared 
down the lane, a sigh from his mother filled 
Johnny’s face with gloom. 

‘* Mammy, do yer reckin’ the Yanks’ll take 
Pap’s mules?’’ asked the little boy, anxi- 
ously. 

‘*T don’t know, Son ; they mought, and then 
agin they moughtn’t. But go tell yer Pap to 
come to the house, and take Tige with you; 
I’m ’fraid he’ll git scalted with this soap.”’ 

‘* Don’t you be a-feard, Sonny,’’ said Cline, 
as he saw a tear roll down the little boy’s thin 
cheeks while he helped to ungear the mules. 

‘‘T ain’t feard o’ nothin’, Pap. But Mis’ 
Barbour, she ‘llowed as how the Yanks ‘ud 
sholy carry off our mules, and since I heard 
that word seems like I love Cindy and Beck 
more’n anything on the place. Tige, he ain't 
no whar now.”’ 

‘“ Well, Son, don’t borry trouble ; wait till 
the Raiders are here ’fore you take to grievin’.”’ 

Johnny was not comforted. He pulled down 
Cindy’s head by her long ears and laid his 
cheek against the mule’s muzzle. 

‘‘T tell yer, Pap, I couldn’t give up Beck 
and Cindy nohow. ‘They’ve been here 
ever since I was born. I’ve rid ’em to 
the creek to drink, I’ve rid ’em to mill, and 
I’ve rid em ever whar. Pap, Beck and 
Cindy ain’t no young mules; both of ems 
seen their best days. They couldn’t stand it 
to pull cannon and sich like, day and night. 
More’n that, them Yanks ain’t usen’ to mules, 
and don’t know the ways o’ mules. Now, 
thar’s Cindy, she’d jest as soon kick a stranger 
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as not, and she’d be shore to kick them Yanks, 
and they mought shoot her. I tell yer, Pap, 
less’ern two days thar’d be a dead Yank or a 
dead mule, and I’m a-feared it mought be 
Cindy.”’ 

‘‘Do make haste and come to bed, Bet,’’ 
said Judith, impatiently, that night in the 
small back bed-room where the children slept, 
‘‘Mammy’s shut me up, and shut me up the 
holen joren day since Mis’ Barbour left, till I 
feel jest like a grain o’ hot corn ‘fore it pops.’’ 

‘“Tt’s all your fault, Jude,’’ replied Betsy, 
blowing out the tallow dip and lying down. 
‘“If you hadn’t tuned up to cry I wouldn’t a 
cried, and Mam wouldn’t a-got mad.’’ 

‘* But jest think, Bet, may be the Yanks’ll 
come fore day, and thar’s Pap and Mam gone 
to bed same as common. Seems like weuns 
ought to be sittin’ up singin’ himes, or doin’ 
some’h’n different to what we do every 
night.’’ 

‘‘ Lansake, Jude ! I wouldn't sing a hime in 
the dead o’ night for nothin’ you could 
give me.”’ 

‘“Wouldn’t yer sing a hime for that string 
0’ yaller beads in Brown's sto’ ?’’ 

‘‘No! I wouldn’t sing a lonesome hime in 
the dead o’ night for nothin’ and nobody. It 
‘ud make me feel like we was a_ watchin’ 
with a dead corpse.’’ 

Judith fell back, covered her head with 
the quilt, and exclaimed in half smothered 
tones of horror: ‘‘ Bet, if you say ary ‘nother 
word about a dead corpse, I tell you pint blank, 
I'll holler jest as loud as I can.”’ 

After a moment’s silence, Judith, half 
suffocated, uncovered her head and peered 
around the room, when her eyes falling on the 
little trundle bed in the corner where Johnny 
lay, she whispered : 

‘* Sis, is Johnny asleep ?”’ 

‘Yes, don’t wake him,’ drawled Betsy 
drowsily. 

‘‘T ain't goin’ to wake him. If he was 


asleep I was goin’ to say, s’posin’—’’* The 


girl paused suddenly as if overcome by the 
magnitude of the supposition. 

‘* Sposin’ what ?’’ asked Betsy turning in 
the bed with increased interest. 

‘‘ Sposin’—sposin’ our Johnny was to run 
off with Pap’s mules un-beknownst down to 
Bearheaven swamp and save ’em from the 
Raiders ?"’ 

‘*Shucks ! Johnny’s too little,’’ replied the 
prosaic Betsy, who straightway turned over 
and went to sleep ; and Judith, deprived of a 
listener, soon followed hef sister's exampie 
and was wrapped in slumber. 

But the little tow-headed boy in the trundle 
bed remained awake His sisters had been 
mistaken in thinking him asleep. Still wide 
awake and with his eyes fixed upon the 
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pencil of moonlight that slanted through the 
window, dimly illuminating the room, his 
childish imagination, fed upon piny- wood’s 
superstitions, transformed the shaft of light 
into the apparition of a long white hand 
beckoning him to the world outside. But the 
fancy faded when he heard Judith’s wild 
supposition, and his heart gave a great bound. 
It had not before occurred to him that he 
might save the mules which he loved so 
well and that he knew were so necessary to the 
support of the family. The idea, carelessly 
sown by Judith, grew in his little brain like a 
grain of mustard-seed. He knew Bearheaven 
swamp well, and he felt certain that he could 
run the mules off into its recesses and keep 
them there safely till the Raiders had left 
Oakville. He wondered that the plan had not 
occurred to him at once. As soon as his 
sisters were asleep he would start. While he 
lay quietly in bed thus maturing his scheme, 
the clock in his mother’s room struck twelve, 
and the slow regular breathing of his sisters 
told him that they were both in deep slum- 
ber. 

Rising cautiously from the trundle bed and 
slipping on his clothes, he tip-toed to the win- 
dow, caught the sill with both hands, gave a 
spring, wriggled through the opening, and 
dropped lightly to the ground. 

Safely outside, the thought came to him 
that he must take something along to eat. 
The mules could graze on the young cane that 
grew abundantly in the swamp. Congratulat- 
ing himself on the happy thought, he glided 
through the open hallway to the pine cupboard 
to see what it contained. In it wasa yellow 
dish heaped with cold boiled bacon, collards 
and corn pone. On the next shelf was a cup 
of sorghum molasses and a pitcher of butter- 
milk. 

Taking a cottonade bag from a nail and re- 
moving the garden seed it held, he whispered 
to himself : 

‘‘T can carry the bread and meat in this 
seed bag o’ Pap’s; and I can make out to take 
them merlasses ina bottle. But these here 
collards that’s wet and cold, this is the onliest 
way they can be carried,’’ said he, filling his 
mouth with them, and giving voice to a sup- 
pressed laugh. ‘‘Inthe mornin’ when Mammy 
finds I’m gone, and the collards gone too, 
she’ll know I couldn’t a-carried ’em no other 
way, and she’ll be powerful glad I took a bite 
o’ somethin’ ’fore I lef’.”’ 

Carefully lifting the pitcher of buttermilk 
he took a drink which seemed to go the 
wrong way. 

‘It’s quare; when I think about leavin’ 
Mam I begin to choke.”’ 

Replacing the pitcher on the shelf he turned 
his head. 
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‘Jest listen at Pap snorin’! 
forgot about them Yanks.”’ 

Here, with a scratch and a yawn, Tige rose 
from the floor and came forward wagging his 
tail. 

‘‘Tige you must come too and he’p save 
Pap’s mules,’’ said Johnny, patting the dog on 
the head. Tige licked the boy’s hand and 
followed him to the stable. 

When all was ready for the flight, mounted 
on Cindy and leading Beck, Johnny paused in 
the lane for a parting look at the little cabin. 
The full moon was still high in the heavens, 
and its rays sifting through the half-grown 
foliage of the oaks, dappled the rough board 
roof of the cabin with the shadow of baby 
leaves which flickered and danced as the night 
wind blew. The soft radiance fell also on the 
pink blossoming peach trees bleaching the 
dewy flowers, till they were white and glisten- 
ing. Whatever the moonbeams touched, they 
beautified with silent peace. 

Suddenly from the Oakville way came a 
mighty sound—boom. . .oom. . .oom... 
ooom—that shook the very ground, and rolled 
away to the wilds of Bearheaven swamp, and 
reverberated through the distant hills as far as 
Hickory Hollow. 

Johnny delayed no longer. Followed by 
Tige, barking furiously, he was well on his 
way to the morasses of Bearheaven when the 
echoes died away. ‘The inmates of the cabin 
were speedily frightened out of their slumbers. 

‘‘John, John! wake up, thar’s the cannon! 
The Raiders are come to Oakville,’’ said Susan 
excitedly, and at the same moment two 
screams rang from the back room and the 
girls bounded in. But it was not till the 
alarmed family had dressed itself that Johnny 
was missed. 

‘‘Whar's the boy ?’’ Susan exclaimed to the 
frightened girls. Their bewildered faces tes- 
tifying to their ignorance of their brother’s 
whereabouts, the anxious mother hastened to 
the door and called: 

** Johnny, Johnny ! come to yer Mam, Son- 
ny, she wants you.”’ 

Meanwhile from Oakville there came a con- 
fused sound of human voices and barking 
dogs, while many little lights began to appear, 
some of which were stationary, while others 
moved about like fire-flies, appearing and dis- 
appearing as their rays were intercepted by in- 
tervening objects. 

In the yard Susan met her husband return- 
ing from the stable. 

‘* Johnny can*t-be found,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I’m a-feared he’s taken Tige and gone to Oak- 
ville.’’ 

‘«’The mules are gone, too,’’ answered John. 

‘‘Then maybe the mules have broke out, 
and Johnny’s gone to fetch ’em.’’ 
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‘* No, Susan, the bridle and saddle are mis- 
sin’ too, and the gate’s latched.’’ 

‘*Then,’”’ said the distressed mother, ‘‘ John- 
ny’s run off with the mules. He was standin’ 
by when Nancy Barbour ‘llowed the Raiders 
would carry ’em off. Yes, he’s run the mules 
off to Hickory Hollow to save ’em ; and, oh, 
John, he may be shot and killed on the road 
like my other boy in Virginia, and I’ll never 
see him agin,’’ and dropping into a chair, 


Susan Cline buried her face in her apron. 


Oakville had fallen! But the old town had 
not surrendered without a blow, and munici- 
pal honor remained spotless. The city fathers 
felt a thrill of pride even in defeat. 

Everything had gone off in style—even the 
old rusty cannon. The load of scrap-iron had 
passed out the proper end, thus belying the 
predictions of the croakers. Yet for some 
reason—perhaps from inaccuracy of aim, 
perhaps from the queer shapes of the projec- 
tiles,—old nails, corkscrews, sardine boxes, 
etc.,—the greater part of the load was found 
next day sticking in the sides and rafters of 
the bridge. 

Jack Green, old Brown’s fifteen-year-old 
red-headed clerk, fired the cannon. Only one 
man was needed to man the gun, for there 
was not enough powder for a second load. 
Jack was a proud boy. As the man who fired 
the cannon on the night of the Raid, his fame 
in Oakville would be eternal. It was not an 
ordinary cannon ; Jack wished the fact kept 
in mind. It was a gun that half the town 
regarded as certain to bring death to the man 
who applied the match. 

The old Mayor was equally proud. What 
was a war governor beside a raid mayor! To 
repulse the enemy had been beyond his expec- 
tation ; and when it was discovered at day- 
light that they were fifteen hundred strong, 
while the home guard were but fifty, his 
Honor remarked to a friend that no braver 
defense was recorded in the pages of history. 

When Susan rallied from the blow of John- 
ny’s flight, the rigor of household discipline 
increased rather than diminished, and, in spite 
of her discomposure, she busied herself with 
her usual duties and set the girls each a large 
task of ironing. 

‘‘T know it'll be as it always is,’’ said 
Judith, seizing the occasion of her mother’s 
morning visit to the hen-house; ‘‘ we’ll be 
the last fambly the Raiders come to.’’ ; 

‘* Well, I don’t know as anybody's pinin’ 
for ’em,’’ replied her sister. 

‘‘ Bet, yer don’t understand !’’ exclaimed 
Judith, fretfully, dropping her iron on the rest 
with a loud clink. ‘‘ It’s this way. I didn’t 
want the Yanks to come, but since they are 
come, I don’t want to be the last human 
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bein’ in Oak County to set eyes on ’em. I 
think it’s a dess-grace to be the last about 
everything, and I don’t want folks to be a pity- 
in’ we-uns and sayin’ the Yanks came to 
Oakville and went away, and them pore Clines 
in Blackberry Lane never seed a Yank.”’ 

Judith took up her iron again, but finding it 
had grown cold, she replaced it before the 
bright bed of embers in the fire-place, and 
lifting another, rubbed it on a roll of rags to 
free it of ashes. Meantime a loud cackling in 
the hen-house gave token that old Speckle and 
Susan were not of one mind in the matter of 
nest-building ; and the din was much increased 
when the red rooster lifted his voice in sym- 
pathy with Speckle’s domestic woes. 

‘* Bet,’’ said Judith, solemnly, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ Thar’s some’h’n on my mind, and it’s 
aswellin’ and a swellin’ like bread sponge. If 
I don’t tell it soon, it’ll choke me.’’ 

‘*’Then you’d better tell it fore Mam comes 
back,’’ responded her phlegmatic sister. 

Judith put down her iron. 

‘*Tt’s this, Sis. Mam ’llows that Johnny’s 
run the mules off to Hickory Hollow, but 
that’s not my b’lief. I ’llow Johnny’s many 
miles from the Hollow. He’d never a-run off 
nohow if somebody hadn’t a-put the notion in 
his head.’’ 

The girl’s eyes grew misty, and her voice 
trembled. ‘‘Oh, Sis, it’s all my doin’s. 
Johnny warn’t a-sleep last night when I was 
sposin’. He ain’t gone to Hickory Hollow ; 
he’s down in Bearheaven swamp, and if the 
Yanks find him and chase him, takin’ him to 
be a man in the bresh and briers, he'll chance 
it to be shot fore he’d give up ary one o’ 
them mules ; and if anything was to happen 
to our Johnny it would break my heart, it sholy 
would.’’ 

Judith gazed at her sister tearfully. The 
latter thought a moment ; 

‘‘Oughtn’t Pap and Mam to know it ?”’ 

‘“No; what’s the use o’ tellin’ em? Pap 
won't leave us by our lone selves, and go look 
for Johnny; and Mam would give me a 
tongue lashin’ for puttin’ notions in Johnny’s 
head.,’’ 

With this Judith walked to the window, and 
as she did so she gave a cry. 

Approaching the cabin from Oakville was a 
squad of blue-coated cavalry. The thick dust 
rolling in dark billows around the knees of the 
horses, passed into a grey cloud which wrapped 
its sullen garments about the April breeze, and 
floated down the zig-zag fence, stifling the 
fragrant breath of the sassafras blossoms, and 
blinding the startled blue eyes of the wild 
violets. 

The troop was met at the gate by John, 
with Susan and the girls behind him. A brief 
dialogue ensued, in the course of which Cline 
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answered truthfully the inquiries in regard to 
his stock, telling the story of Johnny’s flight 
in the night with the mules, and his mother’s 
consequent anxiety. But the account did not 
satisfy the officer in charge, and he ordered 
the stable to be searched. The search proving 
fruitless, he began to question Cline afresh, 
when Susan stepped forward : 

‘*My husband’s given yer a true word, sir. 
We had two mules, but our little boy, our 
onliest boy—his brother was killed in Vir- 
ginia—my boy he's run off with the mules, and 
we don’t know whar heis. We ’llow he’s gone 
up in the hills whar we use to live, but we ain’t 
certain.’’ 

Susan paused and grasped the gate post 
nervously. ‘‘ Mr. Officer, if you run acrost a 
little sandy haired boy with two bay mules and 
a yaller dog, please be merciful to ‘em. My 
Johnny’s little and slim, but he’s gritty, and 
he’ll chance it to be shot sooner then give up 
ary one of them mules.’’ 

The squad rode off fifty yards and halted, 
anxiously watched by the little group at the 
gate. The commander was inclined to doubt 
the existence of the small boy. Some one 
had hidden the mules, it was evident, and 
where were they more likely to be than in the 
swamp to the south, the nearest cover offering 
a chance of successful concealment. With the 
arrival of this decision the troop wheeled and 
rode rapidly down the winding lane leading to 
Bearheaven swamp. 

‘Shut up !’’ said Susan to Judith who on 
the departure of the soldiers had begun to sob. 
‘*Shut right up and go to your ironin’.’’ 

With an effort the girl controlled herself and 
faced her mother. 

‘*T ain’t cryin’ for nothin’ and I won’t be 
shut up no longer. You think I’m takin’ the 
high-sterics, but I ain’t; it’s grief. You and 
Pap ‘llow that Johnny’s gone to Hickory 
Hollow, but yer ‘llow wrong. Johnny and 
them mules are down yonder in Bearheaven, 
and them Yanks are on his track to hunt him, 
like he was a wildbeast. But thar ain’t no 
time to talk. I can’t stand it to stay here no 
longer. I’m a-goin’ to Johnny.’’ 

She darted from the cabin. Bare-headed 
across the stable yard she fled. Over the 
fence, scarcely seeming to touch it, on in a 
diagonal direction toward a thick growth of 
young pines she flew. The Raiders had a few 
moments start of her, but their course lay 
along the winding lane, and Judith knew that 
by taking short cuts through thicket, field and 
wood, she could shorten the distance a third. 
Every foot of ground was as well known to 
her as to the cotton-tailed rabbit that jumped 
up before her, or the startled quail that rose 
whizzing from the broom-sedge. Fortunately 
she was clad in brown homespun whose hue 
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was similar to that of the tree trunks, and her 
hair to the yellow tint of last year’s broom- 
sedge which surged about her as she ran. 

At intervals she saw between the pines and 
over the sedge the heads of the cavalry-men. 
They were riding at full speed along the 
curving road. As she reached a rise in the 
field a jay-bird flew up, and lit upon a per- 
simmon tree and began to summon his kindred 
with a shrill note. Fearing discovery the girl 
crouched in the sedge, and the downy seed, 
floating about her, clung to her gown and 
frosted her hair. Above her thin flushed 
cheeks her dark blue eyes gleamed like bits of 
polished steel. She had stooped just in time, 
for at the cry of the bird the men looked 
toward her. She saw with beating heart that 
she had escaped their gaze for the squad rode 
on. 
Judith sprang up and sped down the incline. 
Before her rose a wood, the southern boundary 
of the sedge field. Once in this cover her 
flight could not be seen from the road. She 
rushed through the blackberry briars, caught 
the top rail of the fence with both hands and 
swung over it like a boy. 

The bare feet of the cracker girl were swift, 
but her brain went faster. She believed she 
knew the place where the boy had hidden him- 
self and the mules. Abouta mile further to 


the right of the wood, in the deepest part of 
the swamp, was a small knoll which rose 
above the encircling morass like a tiny island. 
It was thickly fringed with cane, and further 
concealed from view by the branches of a large 
tree which had been felled by some opossum 


hunter. Johnny and she had discovered the 
spot while looking for a strayed cow. 

Down through the wood she ran like a young 
doe. The cool gloom was grateful to her 
heated face, but she did not smell the fragrance 
of the wild honeysuckles nor the yellow jas- 
mine bells that brushed her brow. Reaching 
the morass, overshadowed by great gum and 
cypress trees and dotted by tufts of water- 
grass, she leaped from hillock to hillock over 
the black mud. MHereand there on the leaf- 
strewn pools rose bubbles of marsh gas that 
broke as her light steps shook the clumps 
of quaggy grass and cane roots. 

She stopped a moment to listen. She heard 
nothing but the hammering of a log-cock on 
a dead gum tree, and the tiny bark of a squir- 
rel. Her feet were covered with mud above 
the ankles, and her breathing was quick ; but 
the bourne was almost gained. 

Continuing her flight she came to one of the 
creeks which wound through the swamp. 
Like most swamp streams, though narrow, it 
was deep. ‘Too wide to be leaped, too full of 
dead sticks and brambles to be swum, crossing 
seemed well-nigh impossible. 
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Judith looked in vain along the creek for a 
fallen tree that might offer a precarious bridge. 
Upward her despairing glance was met by a 
muscadine which hung like a great green chan- 
delier over the dark water. Taking a forked 
stick she leaned over the creek and drew the 
vine toward her. Pulling stoutly to test the 
strength of its attachment to the boughs 
above, she ran back a few steps to gain mo- 
mentum, then swung like a pendulum full 
twenty feet over the water, and dropped lightly 
on the other side. 

If the boy were not there! Her step be- 
came unsteady, and her muddy, brier-torn 
ankles trembled. 

‘*Johnny, Johnny !’”’ 
husky whisper. , 

She heard a swishing sound, then the foliage 
swayed, and Johnnie with Tige at his side 
appeared through the parting reeds. 

‘*Golly, Jude, is that you? Me and Tige 
took yer for a swamp rabbit or some other wild 
critter a-lopin’ through theswamp. Have the 
Yanks come to Pap's house ?’’ 

‘* Yes, they've been thar a-lookin’ for horses 
and mules, and they’ve took the road to Bear- 
heaven. I’ llowed you’d be here with them 
two mules, and I’ve come to tell yer the Yanks 
are on yer track.’’ 

Johnny’s eyes gleamted. 

‘* Let em come ! Them Raiders can't find us 
lessern they had hound dogs.”’ 

The flexile cane closed behind them, and the 
mules were discovered, tethered and browsing 
contentedly on the young cane. 

Seated on the stump of the gum tree which 
had been the ill-starred opossum’s abode, 
Judith rendered Johnny a terse account of re- 
cent events. The boy listened attentively. 
But Tige, who had greeted Judith with much 
tail-wagging, began to leap upon her and lick 
her hands as if he thought Johnny had not 
greeted her with sufficient enthusiasm. From 
leaps to barks was a natural canine transi- 
tion. 

‘*Shut up, Tige,’’ said Johnny, springing to 
his feet and seizing the dog by the nape of the 
neck ; but Tige tore loose and circled about 
Judith with still louder barks. She made an 
unsuccessful spring at one of his hind legs, 


she exclaimed with a 


‘which only added to his glee. 


‘Shut up, you yaller fool! ’’ repeated the 
boy, clinching his teeth and seizing a stout 
sassafras switch on which he had been whit- 
ling to pass the time away. 

Tige easily eluded Johnny’s lunges. The 
dog had not enjoyed himself as much in many 
a day, and it was not till Judith, armed with 
another switch, had turned Tige’s flank, that 
Johnny succeeded in giving the dog a smart 
blow that sent him yelping into the cane 
brake. 
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Tige was finally silenced. But to celebrate 
the event, the mule Cindy raised her head, 
turned back her long ears, and gave voice to a 
sonorous bray that rang through the swamp 
and floated along the distant river bank in 
slowly expiring echoes. Johnny seized Cindy 
by the muzzle to prevent a repetition of the 
untimely noise, and Judith, fearing the conta- 
gion of a bad example, took the. other mule in 
charge. 

But the precautions were useless ; the mis- 
chief was done. From the other bank of the 
winding creek came a sound of crackling 
twigs, and horses feet tramping the mud. 

‘Johnny, it’s the Yanks!’’ exclaimed 
Judith, with a look of despair. 

In two minutes more the little swamp island 
would be surrounded and they would be 
caught like quail in a net. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the boy, gritting his teeth, ‘‘ but 
the mules ain’t thurn yet.’’ 

A loud splashing told that the cavalrymen 
were crossing the creek, and Tige began again 
to bark. 

‘Don’t .stop to saddle. 
maybe we can dodge ’em, 
river,’’ said Johnny. 

He leaped on Cindy, Judith on Beck. 

Just as they broke through the fringe of 
cane on the south bank of the knoll, a loud 
“Halt!”’ rang from the thick undergrowth 
fifty yards away. ‘They were heard by their 
pursuers, but not seen. Johnny made for the 
laurel bush and cane along the winding creek. 
The mules, though old, were still active and 
sure-footed, and they were fresher than the 
federal horses. 

‘‘ Halt !’’ came again from the rear. Still 
hidden by the cane and laurel, the boy and girl 
turned a bend in the water-course. 

‘Fire !’’ and a shower of bullets whizzed 
through the shrub, cutting leaves and twigs on 
every hand. A bit of bark grazed Johnny’s 
ear. 

‘* Are yer hit, Jude ?’’ cried the boy over his 
shoulder. 

‘*No, are you?” 

‘‘No, but I can see blood on Cindy’s ear.”’ 

Still keeping to cover, they made turn after 
turn, but sound each time betrayed them, and 
they failed to much increase the distance from 
their pursuers. Worse; the men were widen- 
ing the line of pursuit. The boy’s tactics 
were discovered. He thought of another plan, 
gave the mule a sharp blow and spurted to the 
right. 

A few hundred yards away was a clearing, a 
small field formerly cultivated, but now revert- 
ing to wilderness. Could ground be gained 
on the wild ride to this open place, its firmer 
footing and freedom from trees might enable 
them to increase the space so greatly that 


If Tige shuts up 
and swim the 
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when they re-entered the swamp on the fur- 
ther side, their flight could not be heard. 
They were trailed, not by the eye, but by the 
ear. 

‘* The clearin’ !’’ hissed the boy. 

‘The clearin’ ?’’ gasped Judith. 

‘‘ Yes, gain on ’em thar; dodge ’em t other 
side.’’ 

On, on they went with heads bent low. A 
black-jack bough combed Judith’s streaming 
hair, and would have dragged her from the 
mule, but she grasped its bristling mane. A 
low beech limb scraped Johnny’s back, burst- 
ing his ‘‘ gallus,’’ and tearing his shirt from 
neck to waist. But the clearing was gained 
and the pursuers distanced. Half a minute 
later the squad broke cover to see Pap’s mules 
and their youthful riders dart like arrows into 
the farther swamp sa/e / 

‘* Halt !’’ rang the command ; this time ad- 
dressed to the squad. 

‘* Two cracker children and mules ! I thought 
there were ten rebels well mounted,’’ said the 
officer ; and in deep disgust the troop tracked 
their own trail back to the road. 


The Raid had passed like a summer storm. 
Three days and nights of sun and dew had 
broadened the tender leaves above John Cline’s 
cabin, and painted them a deeper green, as a 
thin woman clothed in brown homespun walked 
wearily up Blackberry Lane. 

The widow Barbour was tired, but when 
she drew near Susan's home, the limp folds of 
her draggled gown grew crisp with curiosity 
and her old blue sunbonnet took on an inter- 
rogative tilt. 

‘“Things seem ’bout as same as common at 
Susan’s,’’ she said to herself, quickening her 
pace. ‘‘The fence is all thar and the bee 
gums is standin’. Nothin’s tore down,’’ she 
sighed regretfully. 

‘*Howsom ever, I don’t hear no hens cack- 
lin’,’’ and her eyes brightened. ‘‘ But thar’s 
the old black sow sunnin’ herself agin’ the 
fence fat as ever,’’ she added sorrowfully. 

Lifting the gate latch, Nancy heard a cheer- 
ful voice within. 


‘* Bring forth ther raw-yell di-er-dem 
And cra-own Him Lor-or-ord of all.’’ 


‘“Thar’s Susan a-singin’ Coronation, and 
it’s a true word that Johnny’s saved his Pap’s- 
mules,’’ sniffed Nancy tearfully and her 
mind reverted to old Sorrel, miles away, in the 
hands of the departed Raiders. 

Nancy listened to Susan’s story with a keen 
but melancholy interest. Susan was nearing 
the end 

‘‘When the squad stopped agin on their 
way back from the swamp and called for 
some’h’n to eat, I sot in and fried ’em a half 
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side o’ bacon, and nigh on to all Speckle’s 
last year’s chickens.”’ 

‘«They was fine pullets, Suse.’’ 

‘*Yes, Nance; but when the Cap’n told me 
my boy and gal was safe, I could a-slaughtered 
the whole yard, I was so thankful. I heard 
the Cap’n ’llow to the Sarjin, while they sot 
eatin’, that he’d never seed sich bare-back rid- 
in’ out-sidern a circus.’’ 

‘*Warn’t none of em teched no whar?’’ 

‘Well, Jude’s right smart briar-scratched 
round the legs, and she left some of her hair 
in the swamp; but skin and hair ain’t like 
clo’es; they’ll grow agin.”’ 

‘*Tt’s told about that one of the mules was 
hurt.’’ 

‘*A ball bored a hole in Cindy’s ear, but 
Johnny says Cindy had ears to spare; and 
Jude ’llows to tie a ribbin’in the hole next 
time she rides to Oakville, for she’s got word 
that Brown’s red-headed clerk’s laid out to 
joke her for runnin’ from the Yanks. But 
lansakes! Nance have yer walked all the 
way from the Hollow?’’ ended Susan, noting 
Nancy’s bedraggled appearance. 

‘* Yes, Suse,’’ Nancy's thin lips began to 
quiver, ‘‘ Sorrel’s gone,’’ and two tears made 
their way slowly through the wrinkles on her 
yellow cheeks. She drew a snuff-stained wad 
from her flat bosom and put it to her eyes. 

‘‘Thar—thar, Nance, don’t cry,’’ said 
Susan compassionately, picking up a snuff- 
box and well-chewed brush which had fallen 
from Nancy’s kerchief. ‘‘ Sorrel warn’t much 
account.’’ 

‘‘She was my onliest critter,’’ replied 
Nancy, wiping hereyes. ‘‘I told the Yanks 
she was twenty year old, and axed ‘em to 
look in her mouth. But the head robber of 
‘em all ‘llowed that nobody could tell a 
horse’s age by teeth after it was eight year 
old. Far’s he knowed Sorrel mought be 
twenty or she mought be only ten. Anyhow, 
he ‘llowed on that horse critters was skace, 
and Sorrel had pints ; which is a true word, 
for she was an old racer when I got her from 
Jack Green’s daddy. She won many a dollar 
for old Green when she was young. But I'll 
never set eyes on Sorrel agin ; and the hand- 
kerchief went up to her face once more. 

Susan offered verbal consolation, but Nancy 
remained uncomforted. How was she in 
future to convey her eggs and butter to 
market? If she were forced to walk, every 
one at the Hollow would go and come before 
her. In the midst of her mourning John 
Cline and Johnny entered. 

Noting Nancy’s grief-stricken look, John 
forebore to speak to her, and turned to Susan. 

‘‘Thar’s great news at Oakville, wife. 
Word’s come that Lee’s surrendered, and the 
war’s done.”’ 
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The handkerchief fell from Nancy’s face, 
In silence she sat and stared at Cline like a 
sleep-walker. 

Johnny’s eyes were flashing. 

‘* And Mis’ Barbour, what yer reckin’? [It 
we didn’t find old Sorrel a-wanderin’ round 
the streets! She was so no ’count the Yanks 
turned her loose; and she’s out thar at 
the gate.’’ 

‘“Do you hear, Nance? Sorrel’s come 
back, and the war’s over’’ said Susan, patting 
Nancy on the shoulder. 

Nancy rallied. 

‘* What d’yer say, Suse ?”’ 
Susan’s arm. 
war's done ? 
the Hollow !’’ 

And Nancy rose to her feet. 


She clutched 
‘* Sorrel’s come back, and the 
Don’t a human soul know it at 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


Mr. Peck, author of ‘‘ Pap’s Mules,’’ was 
born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. He received 
the rudiments of his education in one of the 
old field schools of the South, subsequently 
attending a public school in Illinois, and 
finally was graduated from the University of 
Alabama. Three years later he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. He has never 
practiced his profession, preferring rather to 
give the world the music that ‘‘ physics pain,”’ 
the lightening, brightening influence of his 
melodious measures. The parents of Mr. 
Peck were of Northern birth, his father being 
a native of New York, his mother of Connec- 
ticut. His father came of Welsh ancestry, 
his mother was of English descent. ‘‘A 
Knot of Blue,’’ which was written for the 
boys of Yale, has been set to music by about 
twelve different composers in this country and 
England, as has also ‘‘Swinging in the 
Grapevine Swing,’’ which is quite popular in 
London. His first volume of poems, ‘‘ Cap 
and Bells,’’ was published in 1886. Then 
‘‘Rings and lLove-Knots,” and __ later, 
‘* Rhymes and Roses.’’ Current Literature. 


The Night-Watchman. 


Each night I ten times pace my wonted round, 


To see that all is well. At first the air 

Stirs with the throb of life; then, here and there, 
The cheery lights die out ; without a sound, 

The little city sleeps from bound to bound. 

I, I alone, my glancing lantern bear, 

And watch the clouds that stream like hoary hair 
Across the stars, and walk my plot of ground. A 
Now, just before the dawn, strange throbs of white 
Beat upward to the zenith, and the sky 

Expands and quivers. Then with awe I feel 

The moving of God’s presence in the night ; 
And all the stars like spirits seem to wheel 
Above me in the spaces black and high. 


From ‘‘ Zhe Heart of Life,” 
by James Buckham. 
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Illustrated. 


By James Grant Wilson. 
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In This Present World, By George Hodges, author of 
‘“‘The Heresy of Cain,’ etc. 223 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

Loyal Traitor, A. Story of the War of 1812. By 
James Barnes, author of ‘‘ Naval Engagements of 
the War of 1812,’’ etc. Illustrated by A. J. Kel- 
ler. 306pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and Other Essays 
on Kindred Subjects. By Elizabeth Rachel Chap- 
man, author of ‘‘A Little Child’s Wreath,’’ etc. 
230 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Miss Archer Archer. A novel. By Clara Louise Burn- 


(Rev. Dominic Brennan, C. P.) 169 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


In the Pale. Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. 
By Henry Iliowizi. 367 pp. 12mo, $1.50, post- 
paid. 


ham, author of ‘‘ Young Maids and Old,”’ ete. 
312 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Spanish Castles by the Rhine. A Triptychal Yarn. By 
David Skaats Foster. Buckram series. Illustra- 
ted. 245 pp. 16mo, 57 ceuts; by mail, 64 cents. 


Christine of the Hills. By Max PEMBERTON. 

‘‘Christine of the Hills’’ was written with the hope of pointing out many of the 
comparatively unknown beauties of the Adriatic Sea and her islands. It was written also as 
a first attempt at a pure love story which should, at least in some part, concern itself with 
Vienna—a city which has for me a charm possessed by no other capitol in Europe. To 
endeavor in my last book to catch something of the spirit of Vienna and her people was, 


indeed, a labor of love. 


tol 


West HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, May I8, 1897. 


The Fatal Diamonds. By Eneanor C. DonNELLY. 

I wrote ‘‘The Fatal Diamonds ’’ to illustrate (especially to the young) the evil effects of 
unbridled vanity and passionate self-will. The main incident in the story is true to life. We 
heard a Boston lady, some years since, detail in a Saratoga cottage the dramatic abduction of 
the owner of the jewels from one of our Eastern railway cars, and the outrages inflicted on her 
in the theft of her diamonds. At the date of the narration the hapless woman was still insane 


from the shock and exposure of that dreadful night. eo 2 
Se ‘ — , 
General Grant. By JAMES GRANT WIISON. 


In editing the Great Commanders Series, written by different authors, and to be com- 
pleted in twenty or more volumes, I selected Grant for myself by request of the publishers, and 
for the reason that it was my privilege to have made his acquaintance at Cairo, Illinois, in the 
summer of 1861, to have served under him in the Vicksburg campaign and elsewhere, and to 
have continued the always-pleasant intercourse with the illustrious soldier for a quarter of a 
century, lacking but a single’ year. It was my aim to produce a complete and popular work, 
which a civilian may read, comprehend and remember. Some of the critics have expressed 


the opinion that the purpose has been successfully achieved. 
A$ mithilirn 


PHILADELPHIA, May 26, 1897. 
/ 


NEw York, May 26, 1897. 
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Heart-Tones and Other Poems. By D. O’KeLLy BRANDEN. oS 
‘* Heart-Tones’’ has been called by an eminent reviewer ‘“The Coinage of a Life.’” 
Primarily I had no object afore-thought in writing these verses. They were struck off by the 
varied experiences of life, and as far as possible stamped with the image of hope in God, and 
in the higher evolution of all that is best in humanity. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y., 
iy sor 1D, © Radyo vomdury 


In the Pale. Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. By Henry ILiowiz1. 

The purpose of my writing ‘‘ In the Pale ’’ was to familiarize the English-speaking public 
with the legendary, romantic and spiritual aspects of life in Russian Jewry ; also to convey an 
idea of the folklore current among the oppressed millions of Jews in the Czar’s domains. 
Another work in preparation is intended to complete the picture of reality end dream-life in 


those regions of semi-barbarism and intolerance. g - 
PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 1897. iow Mice 
In This Present World. By GrorcE Hopcrs. 

All the sermons of ‘‘In This Present World’’ were preached i in a pulpit and I published 
them in order to preach them again to a larger congregation in a book. They are meant to 
apply the eternal principles which are in the words and life of Jesus Christ to the common 
details of daily living as it actually goes on in the present world. They were written and 


preached in the belief that while it is a great thing to do the will of God in Heaven by-and-by, 
it is better still to do the will of God ‘‘ as it is in Heaven’’ here and now. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May 26, 1897. 


A Loyal Traitor. By James BARNES. 

The idea of writing a story telling of the adventures of a privateersman of 1812 has been 

in my mind for years, and various parts of ‘‘ A Loyal Traitor’’ I planned long before I had 
ever seen anything of my own in print. As a boy I loved the sea—an inherited affection 
maybe—and all the stories of my own imaginary adventures that I told myself—every boy has 
this trick—were of ships and men who fought in them. I intended to write a story in which 
a man, not a sailor by training, had to do a seaman’s work and act his part under the stress of 
circumstances. Everything, so far as I could make it in the story, is historical, or at least has a 
basis of history. The privateers mentioned were truly in existence—some of their wonderful 
doings I have drawn upon for incidences. People who lived in those days I have brought in as 
well as I could—in places where they might have appeared, and there is rather a remarkable 
‘‘ literary coincidence ’’ in this connection. After I had written the tale, there was sent to me 
by acollector of Americana, an aged paper (MS.), written by a Yankee privateersman, petition- 
ing the Government to aid him in a claim against the French. Many points in this petition were 
identical with points in my story. The writer was wrecked at the same place and wrecked in 


same manner—facts and fiction—you see. 
NEw York, May 26, 1897. WA LA4te1eo7 


Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By EnizapetH 
RACHEL CHAPMAN. 

One of my English critics has been kind enough to call me ‘‘an ethical teacher, and a 
dependable one.’’ I suppose that it is the instinct of the ethical teacher to teach, and that in 
writing these and other essays on grave social problems, I have been mainly prompted by the 
desire to make clear to others certain moral truths which appeared convincing as well as 


beautiful to me. ~ 
wags Chnekelle chk 
May 21, 1897. Qa (Faprwcae 
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Miss Archer Archer. By Ciara Louise BURNHAM. 

Going South I fell in love with Virginia and Virginians, and was, of course, impressed by 
the piquant differences between that environment and my native New England. I wanted to 
try my hand at bringing the contrasting types together and to have the pleasure of elaborating 
what I fancied to be the characteristics of a Southern girl with whom I spent one evening. As 
is the case with ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary ’’ and ‘‘ Sweet Clover,’’ ‘‘Miss Archer Archer’’ is a 
sort of diary—other people’s as well as my own. 


Spanish Castles by the Rhine. By Davin Skaarts FosTEr. 

I wrote ‘‘ Spanish Castles by the Rhine’’ mainly to show that ‘‘ truth struck to earth 
will rise again.’’ I am the more anxious to make this statement, for the reason that the average 
reader might suppose that the book was not written in the interests of truth, but in the 
interests of something exactly opposite. One reader had, in fact, the temerity to suggest that 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
May 27, 1897. 


the book should have been called ‘‘The Ananias Prize Competition.’’ I, however, treated 


this remark with the withering contempt which it deserved. 


Urica, NEw York, May 26, 1897. 


“A Passing World.” 


A new book by Madame Belloc, author 
of ‘‘ In a Walled Garden,’’ has just been pub- 
lished by Ward and Downey under the title of 
‘‘A Passing World.’’ We know exactly 
what qualities to look for in a work by 
Madame Belloc, and her latest does not dis- 
appoint us. ‘‘ A Passing World ’’ has all the 
charm of ‘‘ In a Walled Garden,’’ and all the 
freshness and directness of the accomplished 
author’s style. The book has exceptional 
interest among the number of volumes of 
reminiscences and personal memoirs which 
have appeared within a few years, and the 
author’s good taste is as conspicuous as her 
judgment in the selection from the stores of 
her knowledge, experience, and memory, 
preceded by a chapter of general remark and 
reflection upon the early Victorian celebrities, 
literary and otherwise. Madame Belloc’s 
personal recollections of famous people are 
full of interest; these begin in her childhood 
with the Duchess of Gloucester (Princess 


Mary of England), and Samuel Rogers, at 


one of whose famous breakfasts she first met 
Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts, and include many 
of the vanished writers of a very distinguished 
period. The separate sketches are delight- 
fully zntimes; the author has a talent for 
telling precisely what we care to know about 
Dr. Samuel Parr and his times, about Frank- 
lin’s America and the Old New Yorker, and 
about the interesting personages whom she 
styles ‘‘ the two Fredericks.’’ There is nota 
page in the whole book that can be read 
without pleasure and profit. London World. 


(Wari SKeats MoS 


Field-Flower. 


God took a fit of Paradise-wind, 

A slip of ccerule weather, 

A thought as simple as Himself, 

And raveled them together. 
Unto His eyes He held it there, 

To teach it gazing debonair 
With memory of what, perdie, 

A God’s young innocences were. 
His fingers pushed it through the sod— 
It came up redolent of God, 

Garrulous of the eyes of God 

To all the breezes near it; 
Musical of the mouth of God 

To all had eyes to hear it ; 
Mystical with the mirth of God, 

That glow-like did ensphere it. 
And—‘ Babble! babble! babble! ’’ said; 
‘*T’ll tell the whole world one day ! ”’ 

There was no blossoms half so gay, 
Since sun of Christ’s first Sunday. 


A poet took a flaw of pain, 

A hap of skiey pleasure, 

A thought had in his cradle lain, 

And mingled them in measure. 
That chrism he laid upon his eyes, 
And lips, and heart, for euphrasies, 
That he might see, feel, sing, perdie, 
The simple things that are the wise. 
Beside the flower he held his ways, 
And leaned him to it gaze for gaze— 
He took its meaning, gaze for gaze, 

As baby looks on baby ; 

Its meaning passed into his gaze, 

Native as meaning may be; 

He rose with all his shining gaze 

As children’s eyes at play be. 
And—‘ Babble! babble! babble! ”’ said ; 
‘*T’ll tell the world one day!’ 

There was no poet half so glad 
Since man grew God that Sunday. 


‘* New Poems,’’ 
by Francis Thompson. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


BOSTON, June 12, 1897. 


To the great loss and misfortune of Boston— 
in the opinion of many people—the graceful and 
appropriate fountain presented by Mr. McKim 
to the Public Library, has been withdrawn 
by itsdonor. The old conundrum—‘‘ What’s 
in a name?’’—finds here new meaning. 
For if the joyous maiden or nymph had been 
set up without any name in the Court and had 
been seen by the public with her flowing robes 
of crystal water, no living soul would have 
criticised. It was the appellation— Bacchante— 
that wrought the harm. She gave just the 
right keynote of cheerfulness to the otherwise 
somewhat stern and formal beauty of the 
court, and all criticism of her as a statue evapo- 
rated when she came to be considered asa 
fountain Mr. Arlo Bates, in the columns of 
The Transcript, voiced the sentiments of the 
unphilistine element in bewailing the Bac- 
chante’s loss and attacking the narrow-mind- 
edness of those who for the most part without 
having seen the poor little maid, condemned 
her in truly Pharisaic severity. But the 
episode is closed and now New York is to 
have her. Meantime, an even more tragic oc- 
currence is agitating our little city of the 
Three Hills. The Boston /ouvnal had these 
words in a recent editorial : 


‘Thirty-five men gave the money for a monument 
about which thirty-five thousand men are now worry- 
ing. The anxiety is all due to four Latin words, 
which have for years done service as the motto of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. First one error is detected 
and then another. 

‘“**Omnia relinquit servare rempublicam ’ at first 
seemed to us a beautiful inscription, as suited toa 
memorial of Col. Shaw as was the inscription of 
Simonides to the memory of the heroes of Ther- 
mopyle. The first unhappy discovery was that in 
Latin the simple infinitive cannot express purpose, 
and that the wording should be ‘ ut servaret rempubli- 
cam,’ or ‘servat’ preceded by asemi-colon. We 
have received a few score of different suggestions as 
to the best method of remedying that error. 


‘“‘Next it was discovered that ‘ patriam,’ not ‘ rem- 
publicam,’ should have been used. On this point the 
knowing differ with the weight of testimony in favor 
of the word not on the monument. Then came the 
suggestion that ‘servire,’ not ‘servare,’ should have 
been used. Then somebody proclaimed that the sin- 
gular verb displayed snobbishness and that the colored 
troops as well as their commander should he included 
in the appreciative inscription. Other adverse criti- 
cisms are expected by each mail. The inscription is 
called mortifying, awkward, inartistic, disgraceful 
and outrageous. St. Gaudens was twelve years in 
executing the memorial. We now know why he was 
so long in finishing it. He was trying to see how 
many shocking errors he could immortalize in four 
words.”’ 


It is even so, there is no valid defence of 
the Shaw Monument Latin: the sentiment is 
good, but it is not classically expressed. Mr, 
Philip Hale in his brilliant column in the 
same paper, prints the following, which he 
attributes to Mr. George W. Pierce : 

‘* At a meeting at which Quintillian and the 
sculptor were represented, just outside of the 
infernal regions, and I was present, it was 
decided that the best corrected Shaw Memorial 
motto would be Omnia Relinguit Gaudens 
Servare Rempublicam.”’ 

But assuredly Quintillian would not violate 
Latin grammar by such erroneous use of the 
infinitive mood. But the participle redeems 
the error. I remember that when I was a 
freshman in College, one of Judge Robert 
Grant’s classmates perpetrated some Latin 
in which occurred the sentence Sic Semper 
Stultibus! These things happen under the 
shadow of Harvard College ! 

In the Russian edition of Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky’s Lectures on Russian Literature, 
he claims in his preface that one of the direct 
results of his lectures in this country was the 
establishment of the chair of Slavic Languages 
at Harvard. Whether it was a case of fost hoc 
or propter hoc I would not venture to decide, 
but Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, who 
was at one time connected with the Legation 
at Petersburg. has been indefatigable in ad- 
vancing the interests of that department, and 
he has recently presented the Library with a 
remarkably fine collection of Russian books. 
The Harvard College Library is in crying need 
of funds and is unable either to catalogue or to 
bind the books it possesses. Mr. Coolidge has 
given a sum of money to help on this work, 
and has obtained money also from various 
well wishers. 

Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, the Librarian 
of the Brookline Public Library, and well- 
known as a poet and literarian, has made good 
use of exceptional opportunities in compiling 
the history of that ‘‘ Favored Town.’ It 
makes a pretty little volume of 213 pages 
with a map and twenty-nine illustrations. 
Brookline is a sort of Naboth’s vineyard for 
Boston. It is nearly surrounded by the 
greater municipality, but in spite of many 
attempts at annexation it has hitherto resisted 
and remains a typical New England town—an 
interesting survival of the fittest. It spends 
nearly $1,000,000, of which nearly $120,000 
are for schools, and its assessed valuation is 
$60,996,800. In 1714, ‘‘at a Town Meeting 
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Legally Warned’’ it was voted: ‘‘In that 
upon deliberation the Inhabitants declined 
sending a Representative upon the Acc’t of 
their building a Meeting House and the great 
charges thereof for such a Poor Little Town, 
We, the Inhabitants, do desire and pray this 
Hon’d. House would excuse us this year.”’ 
The grain of mustard seed has mustered into 
alusty growth, and the story: of its advance 
from the day of small things to the present is 
admirably and often wittily told by Mr. 
Bolton. He devotes chapters to its early 
families, to its contribution to literature and 
the arts, and to its schools, libraries and 
churches. Daniel S. Sanford succinctly 
describes it geology, Miss Emma G. Cum- 
mings tells of its flowers and trees, and 
Reginald Heber Howe contributes a list of 
the birds that are denizens or visitors in this 
paradisiacal spot. The volume is printed from 
type, and the edition is limited to 750 copies, 
so that it will surely become valuable to 
collectors. It is published in Brookline by 
C. A. W. Spencer. 

Mr. Bolton’s name also appears on the title- 
page of the fifty-second of the ‘‘ Bibliograph- 
ical Contributions,’’ edited in the interest of 
the Harvard University Library by Mr. Justin 
Winsor. It is entitled ‘‘The Librarians of 
Harvard College, 1667—1877,’’ by Alfred Clag- 
horn Potter and Charles Knowles Bolton. It 
is a pamphlet of forty-seven pages, but it con- 
tains brief biographies of upwards of sixty of 
these worthies, beginning with Solomon Stod- 
dard (the grandfather of Jonathan Edwards), 
and ending with John Langdon Sibley. The 
size of the brochure gives little hint of the 
amount of research that must have been 
utilized in its preparation. 


Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 


Reviews, in his introduction to Baron de Cou- 
bertin’s masterly history of the French Third 
Republic, translated by Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
good for T. Y. Crowell and Company, under 
the title ‘‘ The Evolution of France Under the 
Third Republic,’’ gives some interesting 
biographical facts about the brilliant young 
author who has so early achieved international 
fame. Mr. Shaw calls him the De Tocqueville 
of our day. He is descended from an Italian 
gentleman, who, during the reign of Louis XI. 
went to France and was ennobled. Mr. Shaw 
Says : 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin was born on the ist of 
January, 1863. He was educated in Paris, first at the 
Jesuits’ day-school in the Rue de Marat, known as the 
Ecole Saint Ignace, and afterwatds in the University 
of Paris, where he obtained successively the degrees 
of bachelor of arts, bachelor of sciences and bachelor 
of law. He also took a post-graduate course in polit- 
ical science at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 

It was in 1884, when only twenty-one years of age, 
that M. de Coubertin began his visits to England, 
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with the prime object of acquainting himself inti- 
mately with the life of the great public schools— 
Rugby, Eton, Harrow and the others of that type. 
In 1887 he began to publish articles in French mag- 
azines and journals, dealing with the reform of French 
education, the rdle that sport should pay in school 
life, and interpretative studies of the characteristics 
of contemporary social and educational life in England 
with particular reference to the schools and univer- 
sities. 

He was ready at length in 1888, at the age of twenty- 
five, to publish his book, ‘‘ L’Education en Angle- 
terre,’’ an account of school-life in England, which, 
while valuable on any account, was of particular use 
in the advancement of the cause to which all his 
efforts were really devoted. 

In the following year occurred the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, with its congresses and its various opportuni- 
ties for the exemplification of progressive ideas and 
methods. M. de Coubertin was alive to the value of 
the occasion, and he was entrusted by the authorities 
of the exhibition, in connection with the displays and 
exhibits showing educational methods in foreign 
countries, to organize an international congress on 
physical education. 

At this time M. de Coubertin published a book on 
‘‘T/Education Anglaise en France’’ and before the 
exhibition season had ended in the autumn he had 
the satisfaction of receiving a commission from the 
National Department of Public Instruction to visit the 
United States and prepare a report for the benefit of 
France upon the organization, work, and life of 
American colleges. He accepted the commission 
and came promptly to this country and visited many 
colleges and universities in New England, in New 
York and the other Middle States, in the far South, 
and in the Mississippi Valley and the Northwest, 
and extended his tour to Canada. His observations 
were embodied in a book published at Paris the fol- 
lowing year, entitled ‘‘ Universités Transatlantiques.’’ 
He also founded, upon his return to Paris, a monthly 
magazine, the Revue Athlétique, which he conducted 
for two or three years as the organ particularly of the 
athletic interests of French schools and universities. 


In 1891-2 he organized the Union des 
Sociétés de Sports Athlétiques and superin- 
tended international football matches between 
French and English teams. In 1892 he 
promulgated his scheme for the re-establish- 
ment of the Olympic games, which it will be 
remembered were so successfully carried out 
two years ago. In 1893 he came for the second 
time to this country and founded his debating 
prizes at various colleges. Mr. Shaw points 
out as an illustration of the thoroughness of 
M. de Coubertin’s work that he has written 
some of his articles in English. It is evident 
that he is one of the rising men of France. 


Oliver Optic at his death left two complete 
manuscripts which will be shortly published 
by Lee and Shepard. Copeland and Day will 
soon issue a volume of ‘‘ Clever Stories,’’ 
made up of various translations from French, 
Russian, and Hungarian sources, which have 
appeared in Poet Lore. T. Y. Crowell and 
Company have in hand a work on Isaiah, by 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of Boston University. 
Prof. Arlo Bates hopes to finish this summer 
his novel, ‘‘ The Puritans,’’ on which he has 
been engaged for several years. 
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HARRISON S. MORRIS. 


The poet who wrote ‘‘ Daisy’’ with its 
lovely stanza: 
‘* She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone 

And partings yet to be,”’ 
was sure of attentive listeners whenever he 
touched the strings. This he has just done in 
a volume entitled ‘‘ New Poems,’’ by Francis 
Thomson, and the yield of music, fancy, 
epithet, and grace seems even fuller than 
before. There are always chords in his art 
which clash, and motives which need patience, 
but for a deal of this one gets now and again 
a full harmony or a perfect ditty. His tempera- 
ment is emotional, but often restrained by 
high thinking and imagination, so that the 
essential of all enduring poetry, reserve is 
subtly felt, as here : 

‘* The river has not any care, 

Its passionless water to the sea to bear; 

The leaves have brown content ; 

The wall to me has freshness like a scent 

And takes half animate the air, 

Making our life with its green moss and stain, 
And life with all things seems too perfect blent 
For anything of life to be aware.”’ 

Thomson possesses a delicate sympathy with 
the impulses of womankind, and some of his 
most charming conceits are founded upon 
this searching quality. Mark this sketch of 
a wayward mistress : 

(‘‘ There yonder in the hollow, that’s zs cot), 

But she forgot not that he was forgot. 
x * x * % * 
And if she turned upon the brow o’ the hill, 
It was so openly, so lightly done, 
You saw she thought he was not thought upon. 

The book sings itself into acceptance and 

will be remembered long. 
«% 

Conceived in the style of Maeterlinck and 
brought forth in the way of Ibsen, the tales of 
Stephen Crane are teeming with modernity. 
They are undigested, ungrammatical, slangy, 
boyish, and yet they rise often into the loftier 
simplicity of literature. ‘‘ The Third Violet’’ 
is a story as abrupt in form as the ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,’’ but there the analogy dis- 
appears. Were it told in straightforward 
chapters, each blending with the next, it is 
doubtful if it would arrest a reader. Even 
the dash of Bohemia in the metropolis is tame 
beside the reality, and here we should have 
fancied Mr. Crane to be strong and picturesque. 
His vein is naturally an heroic one. He needs 


the tragic background of war or peril. In 
‘*The Open Boat,’’ which has just appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine, he surpasses himself 
in his achievements as well as in defects. In 
‘‘The Third Violet’’ his theme is the flirta- 
tion of a hotel porch, terminating in the cap- 
ture of an heiress. Imagine the panting sen- 
tences of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,’’ thus 
degraded, and you have the result. 

Like a well-poised pyramid, Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton’s biography of Martha 
Washington stands on a wide and firm 
foundation of research and scholarship. It 
is the last volume to appear of ‘‘ Women of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Times,’’ and is 
among the very best of the series, in spite of 
the apparent dearth of new material on this 
well-thumbed subject. The industrious au- 
thoress has sought in the old avenues and found 
treasure undiscovered by her predecessors. 
Letters in the sometimes doubtful spelling of 
the widow Custis have been unearthed ; family 
traditions of Mount Vernon sought out; and 
contemporary descriptions from newspapers 
and periodicals culled and collected, so that 
quite a fresh and clear outline of a notable 
woman emerges from these agreeable pages. 
Miss Wharton’s most engaging trait as a 
writer of personal history is her wide-awake 
interest in every collateral circumstance. Her 
chapters are therefore no records of dry 
fact, but rather a resting place where many 
ways meet and show vistas into remote but 
related things. 


* 
* * 


That which is merely respectable in poetry 
is apt to be dull. The same rule often holds 
with society. It is inconceivable how tedious 
people find place and acceptance; yet they 
are often promoted to the front benches. It is 
thus with the poetry of Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Year in and year out you find it in 
the magazines or on the centre-table, and yet 
for the life of you you cannot tell why. It is 
correct in rhyme and rhythm, faultless in 
moral tone, choice in theme, and often clasped 
in pretty books as in the present, called after 
the title-poem, ‘‘In Titian’s Garden ’’—but 
all this and much beside does not make poetry 
any more than color, form, buckram and wire 
make a real lily. As artificial flowers, Miss 
Spofford’s poems make a pretty show, but 
beside the divine mystery of an awakening 
bud or a full-blown rose they are stark and 
inanimate. 
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Only a happy spirit could have written 
‘‘Ripple and Flood,’’ and such James Prior 
seems to be. It is the record of a boy and girl 
in a provincial English village, and while it 
has a tragic side and many sorrows penetrate 
it, the yoy of the open air and free waters 
sparkle through its pages and render it un- 
common and delightful. George Eliot would 
have liked it because it deals with types like 
her own, with the floods and the loves of boy 
and girl, and the green country undimmed 
by the poisonous smoke of cities. ‘‘ Ripple 
and Flood ’’ forms the latest volume of Lippin- 
cott’s Library of Select Novels. 

* 
% * 

In the contents of this precious little nugget 
of Herrick’s pure gold, entitled ‘‘ The Lyrical 
Poems of Robert Herrick,’’ there are few 
omissions to note. Julia, Anthea, the Daffodil, 
the Lark, the Hockcart and even the ‘‘ Noble 
Numbers,’’ have surprisingly full place. One 


misses, perhaps, the grotesques which give 
contrast to the dainty devices of love or coun- 
try manners, but these are often coarse and 
may be left out with proprietv in a volume 
The editor is Ernest Rhys, a 
and poetic English 


purely lyrical. 
singularly thoughtful 
author. 

xx 

In so far as the elements of drawing may 
be taught by book the album-shaped volume 
of fifty-four pages by Elizabeth Moore Hallo- 
well is satisfactory. The writer herself recog- 
nizes the limitations of the methods she per- 
force uses by scknowledging ‘‘ that it is espec- 
ially difficult in the earlier stages of drawing 
to work without the sympathy of fellow- 
students and the personal inspiration of a 
teacher.’’ The only resource for an earnest 
young person of native talent is the art school 
as it is now conducted in this country. But 
the young must discover the bent of their 
temper first and if it lies toward art this book 
is among the very best for testing it. The 
examples and the explanations are simple and 
direct. 

%* 

Those who desire to follow up the opinions 
expressed by M. Brunetiere in his recent lec- 
tures might well turn to ‘‘ The Literary 
Movement in France During the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Georges Pellissier, translated by 
Anne Garrison Brinton. M. Pellissier has the 
cordial sanction of M. Brunetiere, and besides 
is a figure of mark in contemporary Gallic 
letters. 

x x 

Rare, indeed, is the cadence of the genuine 
essayist in these days of newspaper prose. 
The essay should have a swing like a poem, 
should be rhythmic as the wind in the leaves, 
with great sweeps of sound and dying falls 
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according to sense and climax. It should 
have organic form and be alive with original 
phrase, sudden outlook, caught-up quotations 
apt and convincing, not smelling of the hand- 
book, and it should be overflowing with 
character,—giving the author to the reader 
as if he were his own dramatic creation. 
Such in many points are the fresh and vigorous 
‘* Patrins ’’ of Louise Imogen Guiney, bound 
up in a shapely volume with ‘‘ An Inquirendo 
into the Wit and other Good Parts of His Late 
Majesty King Charles the Second.’’ ‘‘ Patrins’’ 
we are told in the graceful dedication to 
Bliss Carman, are ‘‘ handfuls of leaves or 
grass cast by the Gypsies on the road, to 
denote to those behind the way they have 
taken.’’ And Miss Guiney has taken a way 
which all will be delighted to follow. Her 
papers are as clever as Hazlitt’s or Lamb’s 
might prove rendered into the decadence of 
a century which they began greatly. 
* 


*%* * 

J. E. Muddock is a gleaner of literary 
aftermath. He has made _ several tales, 
chiefly for young people, but readable by 
old, out of the master-works of English 
speech. ‘‘ His Maid Marian and Robin 
Hood,’’ reduced from Ritson, was charming, 
educational. The volume in hand does much 
the same service for the story of Mary Queen 
of Scots. It is called ‘‘ Basile the Jester.’’ 

x 
* * 

This record of the long pleasant career of 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood fitly called 
‘‘ An Epistle to Posterity’’ after Petrarch’s 
title, is the well-bred conversation of a lady 
who has seen much and known many, who 
delights to lean back among her cushions, 
sipping tea and gossipping of her friends, 
‘‘ half emperors and quarter emperors,’’ and 
who has the tact and amiability to utter 
nothing but pleasing estimates. Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s memories cover the formative period 
of this country, and carry us into many 
foreign lands. As a girl, she was the friend 
of Webster and she has known, more or less 
intimately, nearly all of his contemporaries 
and most of his successors in the ranks of 
statesmanship. Her acquaintance has been 
quite as wide among the intellectual men and 
women of her own time in this and other 
countries, and hence the volume is a kind of 
résumé of international biography, done into 
informal social phrase rather than into, the 
heavier periods of the biographer. But the 
style is charming and the grace of expression 
marked, so that one reads with the sense of 
being in elevated company. A fine repro- 
duction from Parker’s striking portrait of 
the author serves as frontispiece, and bears 
witness to one source of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
potent fascinations. 
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LONDON, June 7, 1897. 

There is such an influx of ‘‘ Jubilee ’’ litera- 
ture that it threatens to become a glut in the 
market. One of the best ‘‘souvenirs’’ pub- 
lished so far emanates from Messrs. Ward 
Lock and Company, and contains a great many 
excellent reproductions of Royal portraits and 
portrait groups, supplemented by capital letter- 
press, quite out of the ordinary run. A very 
interesting volume by Edwin Prate on ‘‘ Pio- 
neer Women in Victoria’s Reign’’ (George 
Newnes, Limited), contains, among other 
valuable matter, a spirited account of the 
entry of women into the medical profession, 
when the authorities of the medical schools in 
the United States acted with such signal 
courtesy and kindness in the case of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the first Englishwoman who 
obtained a medical degree. 


The book of the month has been ‘‘ The 
Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,’’ edited by 
W.H.Wilkins. Although the book is a high- 
priced one it has already reached the second 
edition, and I hear that a third is in active 
preparation. It is an extremely fascinating 
work, for the most part autobiographical, as 
Mr. Wilkins has compiled it mainly from 
letters and memoranda left by Lady Burton. 
His own contributions consist chiefly of a very 
dignified but emphatic refutation of the various 
charges brought against the subject of the 
memoirs by Miss Shisted, in her inconsequent 
and entirely superfluous book entitled ‘‘ The 
True Life of Sir Richard Burton,’’ published 
a few months ago. 


Mr. Wilkins, by the way, is one of our most 
promising young literary men—the middle 
thirties are counted ‘‘ young’’ here nowadays. 
He is one of Fortune’s favorites who does not 
need the spur of poverty to prick the sides of 
his intent, and after coquetting awhile with 
his undoubted literary talents, he has during 
the last few years turned out a fair amount of 
clever and useful work. He is editor of Zhe 
Lady’s Realm, Hutchinson’s high-class maga- 
zine, which has achieved such signal success 
since its first appearance some six months ago, 
and is now in the first flight of monthly perio- 
dicals. This magazine is avowedly run on 
‘‘ high-class American lines,’’ and as far as 
printing and general get-up is concerned, it 
ranks next to Astor’s property, 7he Pall-Mall 
Magazine, which is double the price. 


News 


Speaking of the Pal/ Mall reminds me 
that Robert Louis Stevenson’s last work, 
‘* St. Ives,’’ now running serially in that pub- 
lication was first offered to Dr. Conan Doyle 
to write the completion, but he declined the 
task, as one involving too much responsibility, 
I think I mentioned last month that ‘ Q,’’ 
Mr. Quiller Couch has undertaken to finish 
this superb story. 

The new volume of Justin McCarthy’s 
‘* History of Our Own Times,’’ (Chatto and 
Windus), just published, has been as well 
received as any of its predecessors and the first 
edition of five thousand is already exhausted. 
This completes the work up to date, as it deals 
with events from 1880 to the present year of 
grace. The previous volumes have, I believe, 
sold well on your side, in both the authorized 
and ‘‘ pirated’’ editions, but the new Anglo- 
American copyright treaty is expected to pro- 
tect the present volume from piracy 


A book that ought to be extremely interest- 
ing will be published almost immediately by 
Hurst and Blackett, entitled, ‘‘ Women Novel- 
ists of Queen Victoria’s Reign,’’ being a 
series of critical appreciations of leading 
women novelists who have joined the majority, 
by their sisters of the pen, who are still in the 
land of the living. In the forefront of the 
list of ‘‘ the mighty dead,’’ we find of course 
George Eliot, the Brontés, and Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton deals with George Eliot, 
Mrs. Oliphant with the Brontés and Edna 
Lyall with Mrs. Gaskell. The last choice 
strikes me as being rather a curious one, for 
surely one of the literary women of the old 
school who are still among us, such as Mrs. 
Crawford, or Mrs. Eliza Clarke, would have 
been more competent to write concerning Mrs. 
Gaskell than a comparatively young writer 
like Edna Lyall. However it will be time to 
criticise when the work is published. 


Captain Mahan, the famous authority on 
naval matters, is now planning, by request, a 
volume on ‘‘ Sea Power,’’ for use in schools 
and colleges. It will virtually be a summary 
of his more important books on the value of 
sea power. As he is now busily engaged on 
the latest volume of these, bringing the sub- 
ject down to the peace of Waterloo, the minor 
work will have to stand over for a time, but 
when it does appear—probably in the course of 
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a few months—Sampson, Low and Marston will 
be the publishers. 


Mr. Zangwill has returned safe and sound 
from his tour in the Holy Land. I saw him 
among the lions, otherwise in the ‘‘ amphi- 
theatre ’’ at Covent Garden, the other evening, 
looking remarkably fit and well, though melan- 
choly as ever, listening with all his ears to 
Jean de Reszke as Lohengrin, and studying 
the musical Britisher at close quarters between 
whiles. It is a wonder the gallery did not 
come down under the extra accumulation of 
brain supplied by Zangwill and another hum- 
ble individual! His new book is proceeding 
apace, and will probably be one of the chief 
‘‘events’’ of the autumn season. 


One of our young journalists—a very young 
one—is dreadfully hurt in his mind because 
Mr. Hall Caine has so little regard for the 
decencies of life as to appear—in London, 
too !—in a rig-out that according to the afore- 
said Y. J. ‘‘ no self-respecting omnibus-driver 
would even look at.’’ The Y.J. cannot im- 
agine how Mr. William Heinemann can care 
to be seen walking down the street with an 
author whose ‘‘ appearance would seem to in- 
dicate that he dragged out a precarious exist- 
ence on fifty pounds a year.’’ That young 
man may lay the flattering unction to his soul 
that ‘‘ The Manxman ’”’ will never subject A7m 
to the severe trial of being seen in public in 
his company. 


‘* The Christian,’’ Hall Caine’s new novel, 
is announced for the end of August in volume 
form. 


Chapman and Hall have in hand a curious 
volume quaintly named ‘‘ The Song-book of 
Bethia Hardacre,’’ consisting of verses in an 
old-fashioned form, supposed to be culled from 
the works of various zz/imes of the said lady. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the com- 
piler, otherwise the author of these verses, is 
Ella Fuller Maitland, whose ‘‘ Daybook of 
Bethia Hardacre’’ scored a distinct sacés 
ad’ estime some time ago. 


Allen Upward has written a short novel en- 
titled ‘‘God Save the Queen, a Tale of ’37,”’ 
which Chatto and Windus will publish very 
shortly. Meanwhile Allen has been relating 
his experience as a Greek volunteer in the 
pages of 7o-day. 

Mr. Julian Corbett, author of that admirable 
romance ‘‘ A Business in Great Waters,’’ has 
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written an historical work that will probably be 
both interesting and valuable. It is entitled 
‘* Drake and the Tudor Navy,’’ and will in- 
clude a history of the rise of England as a 
maritime power. Longmans are the pub- 
lishers. 


Marion Crawford’s new novel, ‘‘ A Rose of 
Yesterday,’’ has just been issued by Macmil- 
lan, but I am not in a position to prophecy as 
to its popularity. The moment is a trifle in- 
auspicious for novels. Still several works of 
fiction published by this firm are selling freely, 
notably Rolf Boldrewood’s breezy story, ‘‘ My 
Run Home,”’ ‘‘ The Secret of St. Florel,’’ by 
John Berwick, and ‘‘ The Philanderers,’’ an 
admirable novel by A. E. W. Mason, the clever 
young author of ‘‘The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler.’’ 

Mr. S. R. Crockett has written what he 
doubtless thinks an appreciative, but what 
some others will stigmatize as an amusingly 
patronizing ‘‘foreword’’ to the volume of 
Carlyle’s Essays on Montaigne, Nelson and 
others, hitherto unpublished in book form. 
There is something irresistibly humorous in 
Mr. Crockett’s efforts to imitate the manner- 
isms of the sage. 

An ‘‘ East End’’ boom in fiction has been 
inaugurated by Mr. Morrison’s stupendously 
clever and unutterably sad ‘‘ Child of the 
Jago.’’ Conspicuous among fiction dealing 
with squalid London is ‘‘ East End Idylls,’’ 
by A. St. John Adcock (James Bowden), a 
collection of short stories, intensely realistic 
in every detail and therefore coming as some- 
thing of a shock to those who have not ex- 
plored the wilds of London, the district 
whereof the inhabitants are as different from 
ordinary English folk as are the South Sea 
Islanders. The characters, the diction and 
the incidents are all to the life, and therefore 
the book deserves to be considered as a study 
in ethnology as well as a work of fiction. 


Horace Marshall and Son will publish this 
month a new literary compendium, ‘‘ The 
Temple Reader,’’ edited by Mr. Ernest Speight, 
and with a preface by Professor Edward Dow- 
den. It will contain selections from the liter- 
ature of all ages, from Homer and Isaiah, to 
Whitman and Ruskin. 


The cheap edition of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ’’ has been so extraordinarily success- 
ful that Mr. George Allen is now preparing a 
similar edition with all the original illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ The Stones of Venice.’’ Ascor. 
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NEw YorK, June 11, 1897. 

Of the new books Richard Harding Davis’ 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ leads in sales, though 
it finds a close companion and rival in the 
older favorite, ‘‘Quo Vadis.’’ ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy ”’ still sells briskly ; and other books 
that hold their own bravely are Merriman’s 
‘* The Sowers,’’ Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Uncle Ber- 
nac,’’ John R. Spear’s ‘‘ Port of Missing 
Ships,’’ Flora Annie Steele’s ‘‘ On the Face of 
the Waters,’’ ‘‘ America and the Americans,’’ 
and James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ The Choir Invisi- 
ble.’’ Great things of course are expected of 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘ The Martian,’’ and the advance 
orders have been large, but the book is too 
fresh upon the market to make any definite 
statement concerning its sales. 

The Richmond Company will publish shortly 
a translation of Stendthal’s famous story ‘‘ Le 
Rouge et Noir,’’ under the title of ‘‘ Red and 
Black.’’ It will be issued in a uniform style 
with the same firm’s edition of Stendthal’s 

*** Chartreuse de Parme,’’ and will consist of 
three volumes illustrated with numerous etch- 
ings. Stendthal’s real name was Henry Beyle, 
and he will be remembered as the favorite 
author and personal friend of Balzac. It was 
he that predicted that Balzac, who was not 
appreciated in his day, would be popular forty 
years after death—a prophecy that has been 
strikingly fulfilled, as we can now testify. 

The same firm will also issue shortly a new 
edition of James L. Ford’s unique little book, 
‘“The Literary Shop.’’ This new edition, 
which, by the way, is the fifth, will contain 
numerous additions written in similar vein to 
the rest of the book and flavored with a similar 
spice. 

Harper’s will issue during July, Mary E. 
Wilkins’ new story, ‘‘ Jerome, a Poor Man.’’ 
This is considered one of Miss Wilkins’ best 
stories and deals with problems of the day in 
her characteristic vein. It has more plot than 
either ‘‘Madelon’’ or ‘‘Jane Field’’ and is 
full of the strong New England types of char- 
acter that Miss Wilkins loves to depict. The 
poor but proud mother who hides her need 
while holding up her head, the son accepting 
hardships and conquering his place in the 
world with dauntless pluck and sturdy hero- 
ism, and the various people of New England 
country life. 

About the same time the Harper’s will 
issue a pleasant little book of character 
studies by Lilian Bell entitled ‘‘ From a 
Girl’s Point of View.’’ The book is a close 
analysis of the manner of the modern man as 
seen by the eyes of the modern woman, and it 
is of interest not only to those from whose 
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standpoint it is written, but to those at whom 
its good-humored strictures are directed. 
Readers of ‘‘The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid ”’ will need no assurance of the clever, 
good humored, shrewd observations that fill 
the pages of this new book of Miss Bell’s. 

A book that deserves the attention of all 
parents is Mrs. Francis Fisher Wood’s ‘‘ In- 
fancy and Childhood,’’ a manual on the care 
of little children, now in press with the Har- 
pers. Mrs. Wood writes with a rare ming- 
ling of scientific knowledge and sympathetic 
interests, and her subject is of course one of 
unfailing importance. The book is written 
clearly and concisely, and covers all the ear- 
liest months of infancy, extending to the period 
of leaving the nursery for the more indepen- 
dent life of the school room. 

For the young people the Harpers have in 
press ‘‘ The Story of the Rhinegold,’’ by Anna 
Alice Chapin. This will contain the four operas 
of Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring,’’ woven into 
the form of a story and thus adapted to the 
comprehension of children. The tale is told 
simply and is intended as an introduction to the 
famous legends with which it deals. It is 
hard to see how some of the things in the 
Nibelungen dramas can be told at all to chil- 
dren, but Miss Chapin has met and solved the 
difficulties with skill and good judgment, and 
the book, which is to be illustrated, has attrac- 
tions that will commend it to all young peo- 
ple and may make ‘‘little Wagnerites’’ of 
some. 

Eugene Field’s song book, published last 
year by the Scribners, with music by De Koven 
and others, is to have a companion volume 
this year, in a book similarly planned, and 
made up of selections from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verse.’’ The 
book will contain twenty songs. The music 
for nine of these has been composed by Dr. 
Villiers Stanford, the composer of the opera 
‘‘Shamus O’Brien.’’ The rest of the music 
will be the work of Ethelbert Nevin and 
others. It will be issued by the Scribner’s 
early in the fall. 

A genuine lack would be felt by all if the fall 
did not bring forth three books from the pen 
of George A. Henty. He has not disappointed 
us this year. The titles of his books are: 
‘* With Moore at Corunna,’’ a story of adven- 
ture in Portugal; ‘‘ A March on London,” a 
story of the rebellion under Wat Tyler ; and 
‘‘ With Frederick the Great, a Tale of the 
Seven Years’ War.’’ These stories are his- 
torical as all their predecessors have been, and 
they will be published in uniform style with 
Mr. Henty’s other books, each of them con- 
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taining numerous illustrations. The Scribner’s 
will also issue about the same time with the 
Henty books a new juvenile story by Kirk 
Munroe, to be entitled ‘‘ With Crockett and 
Bowie ; or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag.’’ 
This is a story of the Texas revolution in 
1835, when Texans, under Sam Houston, 
Bowie and Crockett and Travers, fought for 
relief from the intolerable tyranny of the 
Mexican Santa Anna. The historical side of 
the story has been carefully studied and its 
localities rendered familiar by a special trip to 
Texas, undertaken by the author for that pur- 
pose within a year. 

The Appleton’ sw ill publish in July, Walis- 

zewski’s romance, ‘‘ Peter the Great.’’ This 
author will be remembered by his former 
graphic work on Catherine II, entitled ‘‘ The 
Romance of an Empress,’’ and in this new 
book he has pictured in a similar manner that 
most conspicuous of figures in Russian his- 
tory, the Emperor Peter. It is interesting to 
note the author's own words. ‘‘ Peter,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is the one unique man, perhaps, in the 
history of the human race.’’ ‘‘ Peter is Russia 
—her flesh and blood, her temperament and 
genius, her virtues and her vices. 
The force which has made an empire exceeding 
in size and population over every other known 
sovereignty is still the soul of a 
great people—and the soul, too, of a great 
man. ‘That force iscentered in him and he in 
it. I have tried in these pages to make it live 
and throb.’’ 

C. C. Hotchkiss, author of ‘‘In Defiance 
with the King,’’ has written a new historical 
romance, which is now in press with the 
Appletons called, *‘ A Colonial Free Lance.” 
The scene of this book is understood to be 
laid in New York at the time of the British 
occupancy on Long Island Sound and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Other new novels nearly ready with the 
Appletons are: ‘‘ Sweethearts and Friends ”’ 
by Maxwell Grey, author of ‘‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,’’ ‘‘ Nulma,’’ a story of social 
and official life of colonial times by Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, and ‘ The Folly of Pen 
Harrington ’’ by Julian Sturgis. The latter 
two books are to appear in the ‘‘ Town and 
Country Library.’’ The last-named is said to 
furnish an acute and entertaining study of a 
member of the fashionable world in London 
who attempts to preach a doctrine of absolute 
equality and to ameliorate social conditions. 

‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject’’ is the 
title of a dramatic romance in India, the 
scene of which is laid in the future. It is full 
of exciting adventure and possesses at the 
same time some historical significance. It is 
the work of a new English author, S. S. 
Thorburn, and will be published shortly by the 
Appletons. 
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The same firm announces that Abraham 
Cahan’s romance of east side New York 
‘* Yekl,’’ that created such a stir a few months 
ago, has been republished in England and has 
aroused a like interest there, a number of 
the prominent English papers having given it 
extended notices and in most cases the 
warmest commendation. Following in the 
line of the appreciation of Stephen Crane’s 
‘Red Badge of Courage,’’ it seems not 
improbable that we may soon hear the state- 
ment from England that Cahan was first 
discovered and appreciated there and that his 
popularity here came as an after result. 

The friends of ‘‘ Mr. Bill Williams,’’ of 
‘* Little Ike Templin,’’ of ‘‘ Billy Downs and 
his Likes, of ‘‘ Primes and their Neighbors,’ 
will be interested in a new book by the author 
of ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,’’ etc., under the 
title ‘‘Old Times in Middle Georgia,’’ by 
R. Malcolm Johnston, which is to be published 
shortly by The Macmillan Company. It isa 
volume of short stories, illustrating a phase 
of life in middle Georgia now almost entirely 
of the past. 

Professor W. M. Ramsey, who has traveled 
extensively in Turkey for special purposes of 
study, and is well -known by his former books 
entitled ‘‘ St. Paul the Praveler ” and ‘‘ The 
Church in the Romasf Empire before A. D. 
170,’’ has in press with the Putnams, a new 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Impressions of Turkey, eS 
made up from@#¢ ,valuable materials gathered 
in preparings e earlier volumes. It is inter- 
esting to f in the preface by Professor 
Ramsay what he says in reference to the 
American missionaries in Turkey: ‘ Begin- 
ning with a prejudice against their work, I 
was driven by the force of facts and exper- 
ience to the opinion, that the mission has been 
the strongest, as well as the most beneficent 
influence in causing the movement towards 
civilization, which has been perceptible in 
varying degrees among all the peoples of 
Turkey, but which has been zealously opposed 
and almost arrested by the present Sultan with 
the support of the six European armies.’’ 
The book will be ready in July. 

In their Hudson Library, the Putnams will 
issue soon a new volume by Mrs. Oliphant, 
entitled ‘‘ The Ways of Life,’’ and comprising 
two stories, the ‘‘ Wonderful History of Mr. 
Robert Dalyel,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Sanford.’’ Another 
forthcoming volume in the Hudson Library 
will be ‘‘ Margot,’’ by Sidney Pickering, the 
author of ‘‘ The Romance of His Picture.’’ 

Longmans, Green and Company expect to 
have ready in July two novels; an historical 
romance entitled ‘‘ Chevalier D’Auriac,’’ by 
S. Lovell Yeats, issued in the same style as 
the author’s former story ‘‘ The Honor of 
Sevelli,’’ and a new story by Edna Lyall, 
entitled ‘‘ Wayfaring Men.’’ W. D. M. 
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CHICAGO, June 7, 1897. 


The Caxton Club, which is to Chicago what 
the Grolier Club is to New York, has just 
issued its second regular publication, Derby’s 
Pheenixiana, edited by Mr. John Vance 
Cheney, with an introductory note of twenty 
pages. The book is in two duodecimo vol- 
umes of about 160 pages each, with portrait of 
Captain Derby, etched by W. H. M. Bicknell, 
Irom a painting by F. B. Carpenter. The 
work is equipped with an elaborate appendix, 
which embraces an unpublished satirical order 
relating to disbursing officers of the U. S. 
Army; Derby’s famous ‘‘ Proposed Changes 
in the Uniforms of the U. S. Army,’’ together 
with five illustrations from drawings made by 
the author which have been reproduced in 
colors. Ten other illustrations of a humorous 
character have been reproduced from Captain 
Derby’s pen-and-ink sketches to accompany 
the text. These are published for the first 
time. The edition is limited to 165 copies on 
American hand-made paper, and three on Japan 
paper. The subscription is limited to mem- 
bers of the Club only. The quarters of the 
Club have lately been transferred to the Art 
Institute, where, with its ample facilities for 
exhibition purposes, it is proposed to pursue a 
most aggressive course in future. 

Another Book Club, which is without a local 
habitation, though not without a name—TI al- 
lude to The Duodecimos—has just issued its 
second book, after a lapse of two-and-a-half 
years. As the name of this Club implies, the 
membership is limited to twelve, not more 
than four of whom live in any one city. The 
New York members include Francis Wilson, 
the President of the Club; Professor Brander 
Matthews, and F. E. Hopkins, of The De Vinne 
Press, while two members live in Chicago ; 
three have their post-office address in Philadel- 
phia, and the remaining four live one each in 
Cincinnati, Boston, Cleveland and Rock Is- 
land. The first publication of The Duodeci- 
mos was a photo-engraved fac-simile of the first 
issue of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ printed 
on a hand-made paper of manufacture contem- 
porary with the Almanac (1733), and an elab- 
orate introduction by the Honorable John 
Bigelow, printed on hand-made paper. An 
etched portrait of Franklin, and about a dozen 
other portraits of the philosopher, apocryphal 
and otherwise, reproduced by the Bierstadt 
artotype process, accompanied the text. But 
the second publication of The Duodecimos 
is of a very different character. It must strike 
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even the members of the Club as a book quite 
out of tune with ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.’’ 
Yet it was not an unworthy act of piety to re- 
print an up-to-date edition of ‘‘ The Poems of 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet,’’ together with her 
Prose Remains, with an introduction by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton. The book is a fat duo- 
decimo of about 350 pages, and is embellished 
with a portrait of Mrs. Bradstreet, more or less 
imaginary, (as no authentic picture of the 
poetess exists), etched by E. H. Garrett, and 
about ten other portraits of the early progeni- 
tors of New England, reproduced by the Bier- 
stadt process. Prof. Norton’s introduction is 
quaintly humorous, if not enthusiastic in its 
praise of ‘‘ the truly pious, peerless, and match- 
less gentlewoman, Mrs. Anne Bradstreet.’’ 
Indeed, he finds it is ‘‘ astriking fact in regard 
to her poetry, and a criticism upon it as well, 
that in it all there is scarcely a reference to 
New England, and no word from which one 
might gather that it had been written in the 
New World at a time so difficult, so interest- 
ing, so strange to these new-comers from the 
old. All her allusions, her figures of speech, 
her illustrations are drawn from the old worn- 
out literary stock. No New England bird 
sings in her pages; it is Philomel, or the lark; 
no New England flower seems to have been 
dear to her ; no incident or aspect of life pecu- 
liar to New England is described or even re- 
ferred to.’’ But Mrs. Bradstreet’s book is 
curious and interesting, and likely to appeal 
to as many as will be offered a chance to buy 
it. It is not tae purpose of The Duodecimos 
to over-stock the book market. One hundred 
and forty-four numbered copies make up the 
issue, and of these, twelve are taken by the 
members, the remaining one hundred and 
thirty-two being offered to subscribers at the 
cost of production. Only a few copies remain 
unsubscribed for at the date this is written, 
and for these application should be made to 
W. Irving Way, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Club, at Chicago. 

Among the regular publishers in Chicago 
the present summer season is looked upon asa 
particularly inactive one. Several of the pub- 
lishers are holding back books announced for 
the past spring, in the hope that the early 
autumn will promise better results. Among 
these are Rand, McNally and Company, who 
have six new books in the press which are to 
be held over until fall. Of these, ‘‘ Cursed by 
a Fortune’’ is by George Manville Fenn; 
‘‘King of the Mountains,’ is by Edmond 
About; ‘‘ Romance of a Child,’’ by Pierre 
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Loti, and ‘‘In the Days of Drake,’’ is by 
J. S. Fletcher. 

Herbert S. Stone and Company announce 
that they will publish the next new novel by 
Harold Frederic, the author of ‘‘ The Damna- 
tion of Theron Ware,”’ and that they have in 
preparation a new novel by Henry Seton Mer- 
riman, author of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ etc. The 
appearance of three new books from the same 
house, already commented on in this column, 
reminds one that Chicago printers and press- 
men are improving in the character of their 


‘work; while Cox and Company, the binders, 


also show progress where none seemed possi- 
ble. This latter is in the elaborate use of a com- 
position on the covers that produces the effect 
of gold leaf at a cost that is not prohibitory. 

Mr. Frank M. Morris, of The Book Shop, 
having sold out the limited edition of one 
hundred and fifty copies, with water-color 
illuminations, of the ‘‘ Auto-Analysis’’ of the 
late Eugene Field, now offers a small number 
of copies of a cheaper edition at the popular 
price of $1.00. 

Miss Anna Morgan and her pupils of the 
Chicago Conservatory have presented two of 
the plays selected from Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s 
‘*The Puppet Booth,’’ with more or less suc- 
cess, depending on the point of view. ‘That 
Mr. Fuller’s plays are not intended for the 
stage must have been apparent to all. Yet 
equally apparent was it that the first one, 
‘‘ Afterglow,’’ with very slight changes, and 
in competent professional hands, must prove 
an excellent ‘‘curtain raiser.’’ Miss Mor- 
gan's pupils surprised their audience with 
their presentation, and in this piece made the 
author’s meaning much more intelligible than 
in the second one, ‘‘A Stranger Within the 
Gates,’’ which is rather too subtle for acting 
purposes by unprofessionals. Far more de- 
pends on the words than on the acting. But its 
presentation served to send many to the book. 
The critics were quite as much at a loss to 
interpret the author’s meaning as were those 
in the audience, no two reports agreeing even 
in essential details. 

Miss Alice French’s (Octave Thanet) new 
book, ‘‘ The Missionary Sheriff,’ is meeting 
with a well deserved success in the West ; and 
the advance sale of Mr. George Ade’s new 
book, ‘‘ Pink Marsh,’’ is satisfactory to author 
and publisher alike. ‘‘Pink’s’’ slang is des- 
tined to become the current coin of the streets. 
Already one hears such picturesque expres- 
sions as: ‘‘I’m li’ble to cloud up an’ rain on 
him;’’ ‘‘If he ain’t caihful I’ll fly down an’ 
bite a piece out o’ him.’’ Mr. Ade should 
write a play for Miss Irwin. The muse of Mrs. 
Lydia Avery Coonley-Ward is silent, while that 
of Mr. Ernest McGaffey is heard but rarely in 
the columns of the daily papers, though both 
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expect to have new books out in the autumn. 
Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne has retired to 
her summer home at Deerfield, Mass.; Mr. 
Hamlin Garland is still wrestling with Grant ; 
and Mrs. Elia W. Peattie has finished a new 
boys’ story for the Youth's Companion. Mr. 
I. K. Friedman, whose first book, ‘‘ The 
Lucky Number,’’ was a success, is at work on 
a long story which he hopes to have in type 
in time for the fall list. 

Mr. Opie Read's new book will be issued at 
once, as will also the new book by Mr. Per- 
cival Pollard, if the cover design is allowed to 
pass the local censorship. Mr. Pollard has 
sought temporary retirement in a remote Iowa 
hamlet, where he is said to be hard at work on 
a long story. 

Mr. George Horton, of the American Con- 
sulate at Athens, is sending a new sheaf of 
verse to the West with an English imprint, 
and a very delicate sheaf it is with its Greek 
title, ‘‘ Aphroesa.’’ Further comment on the 
book is reserved for the August number of 
Book NEws. 

Mr. Wm. Morton Payne, Associate Editor 
of Zhe Dial, is another of those whose silence 
is ominous; while the *‘ higher literary life ”’ 
does not tempt Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor 
from the golf-links. Mr. Horace Fletcher, the 
menticulturist, who is on his way to Japan, 
is temporarily sojourning in the city. W. 


=A sumptuous book announced by the 
Lippincotts, is ‘‘ Picturesque Burma, Past and 
Present.’’ It isa full repository of history, 
manners, costumes, landscape, domestic and 
public life, and religious forms, and does for 
this side of the Orient in a practical way what 
Kipling’s pen has done in an artistic way. 
There are promised ten exquisite photogra- 
vures of living types, two maps, and one hun- 
dred charming illustrations besides. The 
cover design follows a fragment of Oriental 
tapestry, and completes an elegant and useful 
work. 


By the Brookfall. 


When sitting near thee, Brookfall! I must sing 
A song that suits the pitchy, seething sea ; 
And Liszt’s rare ‘‘ Barcarole’’ comes to me— 

That oft I sang within the murmuring 


Back of the vessel’s poop at high noontide. 
But ah! I love thy song more than the one 
That sings itself to a sleep-monotone— 

For here the birds and flowers and trees abide ! 


Here is the land—the all-compassionate earth, 

I feel secure upon her flower-loved breast ; 

Here can I without danger on her rest ; 
And, dreaming with her, can my song find birth— 
For thou hast echoes of the ocean’s song, 
While all earth’s beauty treasures round thee throng! 

From ‘‘ ‘ Lady’ Vere,’’ 
by Louis M. Elshemus. 
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E. S. GOODHUE. 


May 15, 1897. 
In the March number of Book NEws, under 
‘* Notes from Boston,’’ Mr. N. H. Dole refers 
to the election of distinguished Americans 
to honorary membership in the Kauai Kodak 
Klub of Hawaii, and in the same connection, 
speaks of the fake Trinity Historical Society 
of Texas. I hope none of your readers will 
fall into the error of comparing our innocent 
Outing Club to this scheming Historical So- 
ciety. While we are young, and only in 
moderate circumstances, having no roof over 
Kodak Hall in Monkey Pod grove, we are 
genuine, and came at the call of a real need. 

‘“’'The electric nerve whose instantaneous 
thrill makes next-door gossips of the anti- 
podes,’’ is as far away as when Lowell wrote ; 
and no one who has not lived thus out of 
the world can realize how much a small local 
matter turns to be. The Association began 
asa reading circle, J. K. Farley, Dr. Smith, 
Mrs. C. B. Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burkett, Mr. and Mrs. Goodacre, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodhue, of Kauai, being charter 
members. 

Years before, Mark Twain, had been here, 
and Charles W. Stoddard. Kate Field was in 
Honolulu, and it occurred to some of us to 
make honorary members of such ‘‘ authors, 
artists and actors’’ as we knew by reputation, 
invite them to our shores and entertain them 
when they should come, not in a cheerless 
club house, but in our own homes in a man- 
ner well known to Hawaiians. 

The plan was to have a local membership on 
each of the islands, and guests could ‘‘ board 
around.’’ ‘This was selfish no doubt, but still 
the visitor might derive some benefits. 

Hawaiians are used to authors and know 
how to put up with them. We were getting 
ready to receive Miss Kate Field when the 
sad news of her death reached us. ‘‘I havea 
newcamera,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and shall do Hawaii, 
then come to you.’’ 

In Kodak Hall, under the Monkey Pod trees, 
a man who has written a dozen books, took 
off his hat and was elected to honorary mem- 
bership. He said he felt more honored than 
when he was elected a cme of the Authors’ 
Club in New York. 

There is nothing ‘‘ fake’’ or ‘‘ Poo Bah’’ 
about this club of ours. It has no designs 
upon anybody, even unsuspecting authors and 
artists who are sometimes led into giving an 


’ 


autograph, or possibly something valuabie, to 
the wrong person. With one or two ex- 
ceptions those who were elected sent us very 
pleasant letters of acceptance, and some—it is 
unnecessary to add without «equest—sent 
copies of their books. As a rule, these were 
personal gifts tothe Secretary. We have added 
the following to our Constitution : 

‘‘ While we appreciate the kindness of 
authors and artists in sending us books and 
sketches, hereafter we cannot accept such gifts 
from any person whatsoever. This does not 
debar individual members from accepting gifts 
in their own right. 

‘‘In writing letters of acceptance authors 
will confer a favor by either printing their 
signatures or signing, as follows : 

PETER x "JOHNSON. 
mark. 

We trust that any person who has suffered 
from fear he might send us his autograph, and 
thus be drawn into a trap, will take courage 
and believe that the Kauai Kodak Klub is 
what it claims to be, and nothing more ; only 
a very honest, simple-hearted country club, 
much more devoted to birds and flowers and 
all this land of sea and sky than to any mere 
man who has dyspepsia and _ suspicions ; 
although the next best thing to what we like 
best have been the delightful books James 
Lane Allen sent us. 

I wish I could quote extracts from the long 
and cordial letters we have received from 
Chas. Dudley Warner, W. D. Howells, R. J. 
Burdette, F. R. Stockton, Sir H. Irving, 
Bradford Torrey, J. Jefferson, Benj. Harrison, 
President McKinley, T. B. Aldrich, Lew Wal- 
lace, Sir W. Besant, James L. Allen, Grant 
Allen, J. B. Grant, E. S. Phelps Ward, 
Margaret Deland, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Maurice Thompson, C. F. Holder, H. R. 
Haggard, Anthony Hope Hawkins, A. W. 
Tourgée, Julian Hawthorne, ‘‘ Ik Marvel,” 
Julian Ralph, C. W. Stoddard, Dr. Stoddard, 
and many more whose names I do not call to 
mind. 

We had the pleasure of Mr. Edmund P. 
Dole's company at our table a few days ago. 
He is a cousin of N. H. Dole, and lives in 
Honolulu. What is more, he has written a 
novel, entitled ‘‘ The Standby,’’ issued by the 
Century Company. I am told bya friend that 
after the President of the Century Club had 
read the -manuscript of this novel, he declared 
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it to be ‘‘one of the strongest novels ever 
written by an American.’’ This almost dis- 
arms criticism. 

Mr. Dole is a New Englander, born in Con- 
necticut, I believe. He intends shortly to 
resign his position as Deputy Attorney-General 
of Hawaii, and devote his whole time to 
literary work. 

I wonder nothing has been said about it, 
but Hawaii is one of the best markets for a 
limited number of magazines and books. 
Every family has its score of periodicals, and 
I have never come across a better read people 
than the old residents; people versed in cur- 
rent literature, especially verse and fiction. 
Every new book is sent for, and where you 
would least expect it, is an A/élantic or 
N. A. Review. Yes, and Book NEws among 
the rest. A woman said to me, ‘‘I can’t 
understand why there is so much said against 
book-agents in your country. We are eager 
for them here, and when we have bought their 
books we invite them to dinner.’’ After some 
months’ residence here, I must confess to the 
same weakness, or right-mindedness. When 
the foreign mail arrives, generally once in two 
weeks, itis a sort of feast day, wherein all 
manner of excesses are permitted ; mysterious 
wrappers are torn from new and fragrant 
magazines, and we are across seas once more 
in tears or laughter. 

I suppose one reason why so much is read, 
is because Hawaiians have ample time and 
money. ‘The cheaper literature does not come 
so far, and, in general, parents and children 
alike have cultivated a taste for good literature. 
As Mrs. E. S. P. Ward said in a recent letter 
to me, ‘‘ Your distant group of thoughtful 
and educated people.’’ 

A bookseller in Honolulu told me some 
time since that any book with a mere mention 
in it of Hawaii would sell readily here; that 
some of our families bought everything on 
Hawaii without regard to cost. This must be 
true when such a book as Julius A. Palmer’s 
‘* Again In Hawaii’’ has found a sale here. 

Dr. Emerson, of Honolulu, connected I 
believe with the Emersons of Concord, is 
engaged upon a Hawaiian novel, soon to be 
issued by a New England house. 


> 


=‘*The Romance of a Midshipman,’’ by 
W. Clark Russell, will be published in Sep- 
tember by R. F. Fenno and Company. 

=Hutchinson and Company will publish 
shortly a new novel, entitled ‘‘ Father Hila- 
rion,’’ by K. Douglas King, the author of 
‘The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s.’’ The 
story depicts the struggle between asceticism 
and human passion. London Academy. 


fHlarper’s contains several notable features, 
including the last chapters of Du Maurier’s 
serial, ‘‘ The Martian,’’ and the opening chap- 
ters of a serial by E. F. Benson, entitled 
‘‘The Vintage ;’’ also the first instalment of 
‘‘The Kentuckians,’’ a novel by John Fox, Jr. 
W. D. Howells contributes a paper on ‘‘ The 
Modern American Mood.”’ 

The Century opens with a sketch of William 
Hogarth, whose painting of ‘‘ Garrick and His 
Wife,’’ in a wood engraving, is frontispiece 
and leads Cole’s new series of ‘‘ Old English 
Masters.’’ H. W. Seton-Karr, in a group of 
papers, describes his experiences hunting 
elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger, and also 
describes hunting with an Indian Prince. 
William Willard Howard writes of ‘‘ Hunting 
the Jaguar in Venezuela.”’ 

Scribner’s brings the college articles to a 
close with Henry E. Howland’s account of 
‘Undergraduate Life at Yale,’’ in current 
issue. ‘The fifth paper of the Great Businesses 
Series deals with ‘‘The Modern Business 
Building,’’ by J. Lincoln Steffens. An article 
on ‘‘ John Cabot,’’ by the Marquis of Duf- 
ferin, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Cabot Celebration, is commemorative of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of the mainland of America. 

Woodrow Wilson contributes to the 4MW/antic 
a sketch of the growth and development of 
the American national feeling in an article 
entitled, ‘‘ The Making of the Nation.’’ 
Edward Waldo Emerson gives a sketch of 
John Sterling, also some of the hitherto unpub- 
lished Sterling and Emerson correspondence. 
A valuable contribution is that of E. L. God- 
kin’s ‘‘ Decline of Legislatures,’’ in which he 
traces their development and general decline 
in character. 

‘The Smallest Republic in the World,”’ 
that of a forty-eight acre farm near Elmira, 
N. Y., where children from tenement districts 
of New York City are given an outing during 
the summer, leads in A/cClure’s. Mary Gay 
Humphreys gives her ‘‘ Observations of a 
Visit to the Little Republic.’’ There is a 
sketch of Professor Henry Drummond, written 
by Rev. D. M. Ross, and his portrait is frontis- 
piece. ‘‘ Andrew Jackson at Home”’ is a 
contribution by his grand-daughter, Rachel 
Jackson Lawrence, which is followed by a 
series of life portraits of Jackson. 

‘*A Mountain Moloch,’ a tale of adven- 
ture by Duffield Osborne, is the complete 
novel in Lippincott’s. Of general interest, 
are articles dealing with ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Newspaper Advertising,’’ by Oscar Herzberg ; 
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‘*Quarantine for Cattle,’’ by H. H. Bowen ; 
‘‘A Plague-Stricken City,’’ by Francis E. 
Clark ; ‘‘ The Haunted Burglar,’’ is a short 
story by W. C. Morrow. 

The current number of Godey’s celebrates its 
sixty-eighth year by the issue of an anniver- 
sary number, the cover being a reproduction 
of the first cover ever used by the magazine. 
Among features of special note are the follow- 
ing articles: ‘‘ In Quiet Canyons,’’ by Idah 
M. Strobridge; ‘‘ Some Women Writers of 
Canada,’’ by M. Bourchier Sanford; ‘‘ The 
Colored Woman of To-day,’’ by Fannie Bar- 
rier Williams; and ‘‘ California Poets at 
Home,”’ illustrated with portraits and scenes. 

The current number of 7he Pocket Magazine 
presents a distinguished list of contributors, 
prominent among them being Max Pemberton, 


“OVER THERE IS THE COAST OF AFRICA.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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who contributes ‘‘ At the House of the Scarlet 
Witch ’’; Ian MacLaren, ‘‘ The Wedding of 
Kate Carnegie’’; Sarah Orne Jewett, ‘A 
Village Patriot’’: Stephen Crane, ‘‘ The 
Victory of the Moon.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Chautauguan presents a variety of arti- 
cles and illustrations of special appropriateness 
for the mid-summer programme number. 
William Eleroy Curtis writes of ‘‘ The Seven 
Chief Justices of the United States,’’ with 
portraits. Charles Benoist discusses the rela- 
tions of ‘‘ Spain, Cuba and the United States.”’ 
Caroline H. Stanley contributes a story writ- 
ten in the dialect of Southern Missouri, 
entitled ‘‘The Buryin’ of Zeb Holt,’’ ‘‘ At 
Sea on the Atlantic,’’ rich in illustrations, is 
is by Henry Hall. 


ART. 


The most recent number of 7he 
Quartier Latin, a monthly periodi- 
cal devoted to the arts, is attractive 
from an artistic standpoint, the cover 
being designed by Henry G. Fangel. 
The frontispiece, ‘‘On the Boule- 
vard,’’ is drawn by A. Campbell 
Cross. An effective drawing is 
that of ‘‘ And the rain, it raineth 
every day,’’ by Alfred Jones. Spicy 
chat is indulged in by Thomas 
Seaton under the head of notes. 


FAMILY. 


The cover and frontispiece of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal are attrac- 
tive works of art particularly 
adapted to the season. Among 
the noteworthy features of the 
number are: ‘‘ When Dolly Madi- 
son Saved the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’’ by Clifford Howard ; 
‘“The Personal Side of the Prince of 
Wales,’’ by Geo. W. Smalley; 
‘“The Greatest Nation on Earth,”’ 
telling of America’s territorial mag- 
nitude, natural advantages, its pro- 
ducts and marvelous progress, by 
William George Jordan. 


Table Talk contains the usual 
number of helpful hints for pro- 
gressive housekeepers. An article 
on ‘‘Some Pretty Luncheons’’ is 
contributed by Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land; seasonable ‘‘Canning and 
Preserving,’’ and other choice 
recipes and menus are by leading 
authorities, as well as articles on 
‘‘Summer Vegetables,’’ and 
‘‘Chutneys and Foreign Sauces.”’ 


From ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.’ 
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JUVENILE. 

St. Nicholas is young patriots’ number, 
specially adapted to the season. It opens 
with a sketch by Ella Sherman Partridge, 
descriptive of ‘‘ How Grandmother Met the 
Marquis de Lafayette,’’ and is followed by 
‘“The Last of the Drums,’’ by Lieutenant 
Con Marrast Perkins.’’ William Abbott con- 
tributes ‘‘ The Chesapeake Mill,’’ and Charles 
Sydney Clark, ‘‘ Honors to the Flag in Camp 
and Armory.’’ Apropos of the great celebra- 
tion in England, James Cassidy writes of the 
‘* Girlhood Days of England’s Queen.”’ 


=Fleming H. Revell Company will publish 
shortly two books of unusual interest to col- 
lege men in ‘‘ Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest—the Universities and Colleges as 
Related to the Progress of Christianity,’’ by 
John R. Mott, and ‘‘ The Culture of Christian 
Manhood—Sunday Mornings in _ Battell 
Chapel, Yale University,’’ collected and ar- 
ranged by Mr. W. H. Sallmon. 


=The new road books for _ bicyclers, 
‘Fifty Miles Around New York’”’ and *‘ Fifty 
Miles Around Brooklyn,’’ upon which the 
Road Book Committee of the New York State 
Division of the L. A. W. has been at work so 
long, are now in the hands of the printer. 
The work has been toilsome and exacting, 
and the officers of the division state that a fair 
valuation upon the work and material in these 
books would amount to about $15,000. These 
books will not be sold at any price, but will 
be given free of charge to all members of the 
League. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mother Song. 


Soft sleeps the earth in the moonlight blest ; 
Soft sleeps the bough above the nest ; 

O’er lonely depths the whippoorwill 
Breathes one faint note and all is still. 

Sleep, little darling ; night is long— 

Sleep while I sing thy cradle song. 


About thy dream the drooping flower 

Blows her sweet breath from hour to hour, 
And white the great moon spreads her wings, 
While low, while far, the dear earth swings. 
Sleep, little darling ; all night long 

The winds shall sing thy slumber song. 


Powers of the earth and of the air 
Shall have thee in thy mother-care, 
And hosts of heaven, together prest, 
Bend over thee, their last, their best. 
Hush, little darling ; from the deep 
Some mighty wings shall fan thy sleep. 
From ‘‘ /n T7itian’s Garden,”’ 
by Harriet Prescott Spofjord. 


These monthly lists of best selling books are 
based on the relative numerical demand for 
current publications in several retail book- 
stores. A comparison of the lists of several 
months will show that one need not be an 
omniverous reader of fiction to keep up with 
the talked-about books, for many books keep 
in the realm of the chosen ten for several 
months. For instance ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ and 
‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ which were 
leaders in favor a month ago, are in the present 
lists, as is ‘‘ Miss Archer Archer.’’ 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘*The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

** Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘The Pursuit of the House Boat,’’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, go cents. 

‘* Miss Archer Archer,’’ by Clara Louise Burnham, 
go cents. 

‘A Story-teller’s Pack,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, 
$1.10. 

‘*Farthest North,’’ by Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 
$7.50. 

‘Life of Nelson,’’ by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 2 vols., 
$6.00. 

‘‘Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert Parker, $1.10. 


At Wanamiaker’s, New York: 


‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘““On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel, $1.10. 

‘*The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘“*A Story-teller’s Pack,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, 
$1.10. 

‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, $1. 10. 

‘‘American Lands and Letters,’”’ by Dorald G. 
Mitchell, $1.90. 

‘*The House of Dreams,”’ 90 cents. 

‘Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient,’’ by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, 90 cents. 

‘* Farthest North,’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 
$7.50. 

‘“‘The Forge in the Forest,’’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, $1.10. 

‘‘Pomp of the Lavilettes,’? by Gilbert Farker, 
go cents. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 


“Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘“‘Life of Nelson,’? by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 2 vols., 
$6.00. 

‘“‘Pomp of the Lavilettes,’’ by Gi.bert Parker, 


go cents. 
‘‘ The Third Violet,’ by Stephen Crare, 75 cents. 





French Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
The Literary Movement in France During the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Georges Pellissier. Author- 
ized English Version by Anne Garrison Brinton. 
With general introduction. 504 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 
The author pronounces this book ‘‘ no less the 
picture than the history of contemporary 
French literature. In addition, it is also the 
philosophy, or rather describes the evolution, 
of the literary movement of our century.’’ 
The book is a history, because it treats the 
products of literary art as documents bearing 
on esthetic development. It isa philosophy 
because the author grasps what is general in 
the revolutions of thought, without omitting 
what is particular in reactions or individual in 
talents. He traces from their origin the 
causes of the triumph and decline of adverse 
theories, thus outlining the course of nine- 
teenth century French literature. Passing the 
hundred years in review, he points out that we 
first have classicism, with its relentless sup- 
pression of the ego and inherent optimism ; 
indifferent to the real in respect to details and 


often limited in its conception of the ideal ; 
servile in the observance of rules ; formal and 


superficial in its Catholicism. Then we have 
Romanticism, with its ascendant ego and 
incurable inelancholy ; more general in its 
admittance of the details of reality and always 
universal in its conception of the ideal ; liberal 
in the application of formulas, as well as 
spiritual and sentimental in its Christianity. 
Finally, we have Realism, with its triumphant 
ego and enervating pessimism ; as exclusive 
in its acceptance of the real as it is arrogant 
in its suppression of the ideal ; no less scrupu- 
lous in its superstition for form than absolute 
decadent in its negation of truths which do 
not admit of empirical verification. 

We are reminded in the introduction that 
ancient and classic art dealt only with man- 
kind. The nineteenth century, on the other 
hand, has given to outward nature full zesthe- 
tic expression, first in a more subjective, later 
in a more objective form. Indeed, the con- 
stant advance of nature in modern art is one 
of the distinguishing marks of our epoch. 
Generally speaking, we see in Classicism the 
triumph of art over nature; in Romanticism, 
an aim to conciliate art and nature; in Realism, 
the triumph of nature overart. There is, to 
be sure, no such thing as purely objective 
art. Artistic production implies both man 
and nature, both the subjective and the 
objective. Hence it is evident that Realism 


has never consistently applied its precepts. 
One other matter should be glanced at by way 
of premise. Synthesis, of course is the method 
of Idealism; analysis is the method of Realism, 
as defined by its expounders. It is certain, 
however, that synthesis rather than analysis is 
the method of art; while analysis rather than 
synthesis is the method of science. Never- 
theless, Realism, considered apart from schol- 
astic exaggeration, is as necessary to art as is 
Idealism to science. As a matter of fact, at 
no time can Romanticism be said to have pro- 
ceeded solely by synthesis ; on the other hand, 
in no instance has Realism applied exclusively 
the analytical methods. ‘Touching the latter 
assertion, M. Pellissier observes: ‘‘ With the 
latter half of the century we set out to combat 
abstractions, and we prescribed all beauty in 
things and all virtue in souls. We but broke 
away, however, from the idealization of the 
beautiful and the good, to substitute the ideal- 
ization of the ugly and the evil.’’ He believes 
that the one phase of thought is moribund as 
truly as the other is defunct. ‘‘ Romanticism 
and Realism, the latter more properly called 
Naturalism, both in turn express two funda- 
mental tendencies of the human soul; the 
first, its need for ideal aspiration ; the second, 
its taste for concrete realities. Romanticism 
and Naturalism are now dead; the former 
consumed by its fervid ardor, the latter steri- 
lized by its arid method ; the first for having 
substituted sentimental rhetoric for human 
reality, the last for having reduced reality to 
what is most stupid, vulgar, and abject.’’ 
When explaining, finally, the causes of the 
decline of these two mutually adverse theories, 
our historian says: ‘‘ The exaggerations into 
which Romanticism and Naturalism deterio- 
rated must be attributed to schools rather than 
to principles, for Idealism and Realism will 
always remain the two essential principles of 
art. That the two schools have been 
exhausted by their excesses does but attest the 
fact that these principles cannot be divorced 
without resulting in extravagance and absurd- 
ity on the one hand and insignificance and 
vulgarity on the other.’’ The culmination of 
the present reaction against Naturalism can- 
not yet be foreseen. Consequently it matters 
little whether this reaction be called new 
Idealism or new Realism. All that the 
author is willing to affirm concerning the out- 
come of the latest movement is that the Ideal 
will have fuller scope, that there will be a 
deeper conception of life and a_ broader 
philosophy. N. Y. Sun. 
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Archbishop Benson’s Last Work. 
Cyprian: his Life, his Times, his Works. By Edward 
White Benson, D.D.,D. C.L. With an introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
IL D., D.C. L. Ilustrated. 636 pp.. Indexed. 
Svo, $5.25 ; by mail, $5.47. 
The conditions in which this book have been 
produced are calculated to endow it with a 
pathetic interest. For more than thirty years 
Archbishop Benson had concentrated his holi- 
day thoughts on the powerful personality of 
the great martyr-Bishop of Carthage, and posi- 
tively so long ago as 1865 portions of the 
work were in existence. The author had so 
completely steeped himself in the considera- 
tion of the saint that his progress in his critical 
task was positively hindered by his familiarity 
with side-issues and by-paths of controversy. 
At last, late in the autumn of 1896, he com- 
pleted his life-long task. To a friend who 
was aware of his intense pre-occupation 
Doctor Benson wrote so recently as last Sep- 
tember, ‘‘ I believe that my book will be a 
complete and final corpus Cyprianicum.”’ 
Before leaving Addington for Ireland he cor- 
rected the last proofs, and it is known that 
within a few hours of his sudden and noble 
death his thoughts were dwelling on the book 
which he had been so long preparing, and 
which he was never to behold in its finished 
form. A prefatory note, admirable alike in 
form and spirit, tells the reader all that it is 
necessary ‘for his comfort to be told, and is 
signed by the Archbishop’s eldest son, Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 

The ‘‘Cyprian,’’ then, of which so much 
had been reported, and from which so much 
has been expected, lies in our hands at last. 
It isa very strange book—odd alike in its style, 
its attitude, and its construction. It suffers, 
let us confess at once, from the results of a 
literary superfetation. There has been, it is 
evident, an original conception of the task, 
rather similar in character, and then a much 
more detailed and elaborate one super-im- 
posed. In consequence, the Archbishop is 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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for ever drawing himself up, pausing in the 
narrative, even when its elements are uncon- 
troversial, in order that he may array before 
us his documents, or argue about the gen- 
uineness of afragment. It was supposed that 
the book would be a text and a translation, or 
a translation of the text of Cyprian, illustrated 
with notes. It proves, iowever, to be some- 
thing much more interesting than this. It is 
an exhaustive monograph on the martyr, car- 
ried to such an extremity of perseverance that 
it seems unlikely that a single fact or a single 
aspect has been omitted. What there isto be 
known about Cyprian is certainly here, if 
only we have the wit to find it and the patience 
to unravel it. For it cannot be said that 
Archbishop Benson is an author for him who 
runs to read. His style is curiously hard and 
stiff, and the reader is not unfrequently brought 
up sharp by a sentence which requires to be 
repeated twice or thrice before its exact mean- 
ing is discovered. The style is one which re- 
minds us of that of the best English divines 
who wrote just before the Restoration. In- 
deed, the manner of Doctor Benson so often 
resembles that of Cudworth in the machinery 
of the phrase as to raise the question, which 
his biographer will doubtless solve, whether 
he was a particular admirer of the ‘‘ True 
Intellectual System.’’ Apart from these two 
objections—namely, that the apparatus is 
somewhat confused, and the style somewhat 
rocky—we have no feeling but admiration 
for a work of high critical accomplishment, 
fully worthy of so learned and so admirable a 
friend of letters as its lamented author. 
London Saturday Review. 


The Vines of Northeastern America. 
Fully Illustrated from Original Sketches. By Charles 
S. Newhall, author of ‘‘The Trees of North- 
eastern America,’’ etc. 207 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
Mr. Newhall’s ‘‘ Trees’’ and ‘‘ Shrubs’ of 
the district specified are here supplemented by 
the ‘‘ Vines’’ of the same territory, and the 


From “‘ The Vines of Northeastern America.’’ 
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record is as complete in this case as in either 
of the others. The previous works treated of 
trees and shrubs and his present one, while 
dealing with a more humble produce of the 
soil, the vines, is no less important nor is the 
subject less fascinating, less worthy of atten- 
tion. The book follows its predecessors in its 
form of presenting its information, having 
simple, concise descriptions of the vines, their 
fruit and flowers,and giving such botanical 
hints as wili enable the close student to follow 
the subject further than the wayside observer 
will care todo. The volume is prefaced with 
a list of families and of genera, and three 
guides containing complete descriptions of (1) 
flowers, (2) leaves, (3) fruit, by means of which 
identification should, in most cases, be easy, 
the guide to be used depending upcn the time 
of-the year. The book is written in scientific 
but not technical language, and fully illustrated 
from original sketches. Flartford Post. 


An American Gentlewoman. 

Martha Washington. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
With portrait. Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times. 306 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Miss Wharton tells a story of Mrs. Martha 

Washington and James Peale, the artist, which 

supplies just the right key to the character of 

her subject. Peale had a sitting appointed for 
him by Mrs. Washington at seven o’clock one 
morning, but feared to present himself at that 
hour. He took a stroll before ringing the 
door bell. Mrs. Washington reminded him 
that he was late, and he explained his hésita- 
tion about disturbing her at such an early 
hour. ‘* Whereupon the energetic little lady 
assured him that she had already attended 
family worship, given Miss Custis a music 
lesson, and read the newspaper while she was 
waiting for him.’’ The episode draws the cur- 
tain from her entire life, which is seen to be 
that of a typical woman of the period. 

Whether as the Widow Custis or the wife of 

the President, her mode of existence was the 

same. She held a high place in the social 
world of that time and she knew it, but she 

had no fashionable foibles. Life for her was a 

thing of duties, of seriousness, and the por- 

trait Miss Wharton presents is that of an ideal 

American gentlewoman, unaffected by any of 

the pomps and ceremonies in which she inevi- 

tably shared as the wife of her husband. In 
fact, itis just this simplicity of hers which 
constitutes her claim upon our interest. She 
was not otherwise a notable figure. But this 
book shows with delightful clearness that 

Martha Washington had all the housewifely 

virtues, that she was an embodiment of com- 

mon-sense and kindliness, and that the dignity 
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by which she was distinguished sprang from 
no commanding qualities, from no identifica- 
tion of her nature with the tendencies of pub- 
lic life, but simply from the training and ex- 
perience of a woman accustomed to the best 
social life of Virginia at a time when that life 
had a certain provincial distinction. She was 
herself a provincial to the core. 

One of the best things about Miss Wharton’s 
book is its convincing demonstration of Martha 
Washington’s patriotism. There, at least, she 
was a noble if not a spectacular figure. Be- 
side the fame of her husband she seems a 
colorless woman, and, if the truth is told, she 
was such a woman; but it is not necessary to 
deny to her qualities of notable unselfishness 
and courage. In 1774, when Washington was 
leaving for the Congress in Philadelphia, his 
friends Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton 
were at Mount Vernon for a day and a night. 
Pendleton wrote to a friend soon after: ‘‘I 
was much pleased with Mrs. Washington and 
her spirit. She seemed ready to make any 
sacrifice, and was cheerful, though I know she 
felt anxious.”’ 

After the war had begun, when Washington 
and his wife were separated by distances that 
in those days were serious indeed, there was 
talk of the possibility that Mrs. Washington 
might be abducted by the enemy, and she was 
advised to retire some miles into the country. 
She was persuaded finally to take the precau- 
tion, but she was absent only one night. She 
had no fear and was impatient to go to her 
husband’s camp. Once there, as we have 
seen, she threw herself into the spirit of the 
Revolution with tact as well as with enthu- 
siasm, and she seems to have impressed every 
one with a sense of her wise and generous 
loyalty. Hence she figures during the war and 
during her husband’s Presidency as exactly 
the helpmeet he required, as exactly the woman 
for the position to which she had been called. 
Had she possessed genius, individuality, she 
might have impressed herself upon American 
history in some striking way. Being what she 
was, she appeals to us always as a subsidiary 
individual, touching the imagination in minor, 
subsidiary ways. Yet it must not be supposed 
that she was without a certain decisive spirit. 
She had, really, a very clear notion of what 
was fitting under most circumstances, and, for 
all her placidity, she invariably held her own. 

Our author had a difficult task before her, 
to make tangible and sympathetic a woman 
who was not in herself a strongly marked 
figure, a woman who was not essentially inter- 
esting, or, by virtue of her own qualities alone, 
important. The task has been well performed. 
A monograph on Mrs. Washington has been 
needed, and we have it here, written with ani- 
mation and with skill. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Soldiers of Fortune. 
By Richard Harding Davis. With illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson. 364 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


There are two reasons why Mr. Davis should 
be congratulated upon his ‘* Soldiers of 
Fortune.’’ In the first place, he has given us 
in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South 
American State 
for which we 
have long been 
waiting, and, 
furthermore, he 
has made it a 
revelation of his 
finest gifts. His 
originality and 
skill in the con- 
struction of a 
brief story have 
long since been 
recognized ; his 
animationand 
accuracy in de- 
scriptive narra- 
tive have won 
him a wide and 
faithful public ; 
but he has done 
enough work of 
an unsatisfactory 
nature to give 
the reader pause 
when it has come 
to acknowledg- 
ing in him a 
veritable master 
of the art of fic- 
tion. He is such 
a master in ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.’’ His 
defects have disappeared. The cocksure 
mannerisms and what might be called the 
color of an inveterate commonplaceness have 
both been escaped. What is _ presented 
between the covers of this delightful novel is 
the work of a mature romancer, writing out 
of a full mind and sure of his ground. From 
all points of view it is a good book. In that 
relation alone, to which reference has been 
made above, in its interpretation of the tone 
and movement of a South American State, in 
its characteristic condition of fermentation, 
we are persuaded that it is unusually 
sympathetic and exact. The reader is not left 
to cultivate an impulse of doubt. The whole 
thing moves with such artless celerity. 
Perhaps a President in the. tropics does not 
play such a tortuous game as that of the 
Alvarez of the present story; perhaps the 
new dictator in the field is less of the melo- 
dramatic individual than we find Mr. Davis’s 
Mendoza ; but he has certainly made these two 
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men life-like and convincing, he has painted 
in Mme. Alvarez just the sort of ambitious 
woman who might be expected to stand at the 
centre of such a crisis as that in the affairs of 
Olancho which is here described, and the 
background is fitted to the actors, the scene is 
absolutely vivid and deluding. We are made 
to participate in the events which have given 


“ THEY DON’T EVEN KNOW * TOMMY ATKINS!’ ” 
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a new power to the novelist’s pen, and there 
is not a page in the book which fails of 
its effect. 

Possibly that last observation should be 
qualified. On page i150 the hero, Clay, 
indulges in a spasm of self-pity which is 
hardly worthy of him. But to note this is 
really to pay a tribute to the general excellence 
of the author’s work, for it would be impossi- 
ble to resent the lapse if Mr. Davis had not 
kept the hero so true to himself in every 
other episode of the story. Clay isa man 
who could be consistent, who could be 
undeviatingly strong and admirable, without 
being a prig. He fills the stage with the 
aplomb of a man who is almost an Admirable 
Chrichton, but he never ceases to bea man, 
he is always interesting, always sympathetic. 
Hitherto Mr. Davis has done well in sketching 
rather obvious types of the Van Bibber or 
Gallegher sort, but he has drawn in Clay a 
figure genuine clean through, and with that 
touch of individuality about him which makes 
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a personage in fiction remembered for his own 
sake instead of asa type. The other. actors 
in the drama are individualized too. The 
amiable millionaire, with his love for his 
family and his shrewd business faculty ; his 
serenely impeccable daughter, Alice, and her 
impetuous but more lovable sister, Hope, are 
all bodied forth distinctly, and the men who 
surround Clay are equally well presented. 
They are all flung into an adventure the thrill 
of which Mr. Davis has communicated to his 
pages asthough without an effort, and the 
book is closed with a feeling of complete 
satisfaction. N. Y. Tribune. 
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A New Blackstone. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England. In four books. 
By Sir William Blackstone. With notes selected 
from the editions of Archbold, Christian, Cole- 
ridge, Chitty, Stewart, Kerr and others; and in 
addition, notes and references to all text books 
and decisions wherein the Commentaries have 
been cited, and all statutes modifying the text. 
By Sir William Draper Lewis. Quarto, two vol- 
umes, sheep, $10.00; four volumes, sheep, $12.00; 
four volumes, three-quarters morocco, $15.00. 


It is now a hundred and thirty years since 
Blackstone gave to the world his immortal 
Commentaries on the Common Law of England, 
yet they remain the foundation for the study of 
the Jaw to-day. Such men as Coleridge, Chitty, 
Stewart and Kerr have spent the best years of 
their life in re-editing and re-annotating the 
Commentaries—each new edition in seeming 
answer to new demands. In 1831 Judge Reed, 
of Carlisle, Pa., edited an abridgment appli- 
cable to Pennsylvania alone, but the work was 
not destined to wide favor. In 1859 Judge 
Sharswood edited the Commentaries in an ex- 
cellent and seemingly satisfactory way, but the 
lapse of nearly forty years has necessitated 
still further editing, and the work has been 
most ably done by Professor William Draper 
Lewis, Ph. D., Dean of the Faculty of the 
Law Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Lewis, in his preface to the new edition, 
says: 

‘* Many editions of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries have been published, both in this coun- 
try and in England, since the death of the 
learned author. My apology for adding 
another to the list is my desire to accomplish 
in the notes certain things not heretofore 
attempted, and also my belief that the time 
has come when accumulated experience makes 
it possible to select what is best from the mass 
of notes left by my predecessors. 

‘‘’The material used in the preparation of 
this edition may be divided into four classes. 
First, the published results of modern research 
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into the history of our law, such as the works 
of Maine, of Pollock and Maitland, and of 
Vinogiadoff. Second, the statutes in England 
and the United States which modify the state- 
ments made in the text. Third, the notes of 
my predecessors. Fourth, the cases decided 
and the text-books published since Black- 
stone’s day which have referred to him as 
authority. The fourth class of my material 
is, in my judgment, by far the most import- 
ant.’’ 

The annotations are of great service to the 
student at law, but are of special advantage to 
the layman, who would inform himself of the 
growth of the laws of the English-speaking 
people of the world. The translation of the 
law Latin used so freely by Justice Blackstone 
makes the Commentaries more easily under- 
stood bythe layman. No work in the English 
language is of greater value than the Commen- 
taries as an educator in logical, analytical 
reasoning, and one can read this work with 
delight if considered merely as a mental exer- 
cise entirely outside of its historical value, or 
as a preparation for the practice of the law. 
The reading of it will make no man his own 
lawyer; but it will teach him to think and 
possibly thereby to avoid legal pitfalls. 

Says the Philadelphia Times: ‘The Com- 
mentaries remain unequaled and unexcelled. 
What lawyer can do without them? From the 
moment they introduce us to the profession of 
the law until we leave it they are a constant 
source of reference and satisfaction. Who 
ever consults them in vain ? What other writer 
is comparable in beauty and style, or in vigor 
and lucidity of expression? It is that very 
charm which makes it difficult to believe that 
it is such a masterly expression of the law. 
A law book is supposed necessarily to be a 
dull book, full of involved sentences and 
undigested information, which it is only given 
to the elect to understand ; but here is a book 
intelligible to every layman, and forming part 
of the foundation of all liberal education.’’ 


A Brilliant Study of Sociology. 

Genesis of the Social Conscience: The Relation Between 
the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the 
Social Question. By H. S. Nash. 309 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of 
its title. It does more, indeed, for the author 
is something more and better than a mere 
epitomizer of other men’s thoughts. Not only 
is his treatment of the great thesis which he 
has undertaken to discuss fresh and sugges- 
tive, but he shows himself to be a clear and 
original thinker. To say this is to say a great 
deal; for sociology, using the word in its 
broadest sense, is in many respects the great 
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question of this generation, and many of the 
most acute thinkers of the day have become 
at once its students and interpreters. It is no 
small praise therefore to say that Professor 
Nash need fear comparison with none who 
have preceded him. In luminous and epigram- 
matic statement, in compactness of thought 
and in a thorough mastery of the whole sub- 
ject he ranks among the best writers on socio- 
logy who have appeared during 
the last twenty years, and we 
believe his book will come to b» 
recognized as one of the most 
valuable and helpful treatises in 
the language. 

He begins with a short sylla- 
bus of his line of thought. In 
the Mediterranean civilization 
the individual man for the first 
time became conscious that he 
hada soul. Christianity forced 
that thought through the lowest 
stratum of society until it 
reached the downmost man. Its 
monotheism co-ordinated and 
unified the spiritual goods of 
race, brought out the moral the 
unity of all men and put the 
universe at the service of God. 
Under the spell of this thought 
man came to be concerned not 
merely with the ‘‘is,’’ but with 
the ‘‘may be’’ and the ‘‘ ought 
to be.’’ The personality of God 
made for the individuality and 
freedom of man. It banished 
fate, and with fate out of the 
way there was no longer any 
dead matter in the universe. 
The sense of sin soon came to 
be a part of the moral conscious- 
ness, and the sense of sin is the 
mortal foe of aristocracy. The 
luminous outlines of a Kingdom 
of God began to be discerned, 
and with it the idea of Human- 
ity rose full and clear above the 
horizon. Duty was defined not 
as an insurance of present rights, 
but as an impulse that strove to 
create new rights. This invol- 
ved a revolution in human val- 
ues. The ‘‘is’’ no longer satisfied the heart 
of man; he pressed forward to attain unto the 
‘‘ought to be,’’ and, in doing so, lifted the 
whole race up to a higher conception of life 
and destiny. Ina word, the establishment of 
Christianity created the reformer’s conscience, 
made the world seem plastic to it, and gave 
to sociology that elemental man ‘‘of whom 
Rousseau preached, Burns and Wordsworth 
sang and for whose sake Kant did his deepest 


thinking.’”’ 


Prate I. 


CLIFF SWALLOW, 
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Individualism is the last sociological word 
of Christian civilization, for it means moral- 
ization. A man is moralized when he is taken 
to heart by the highest conscience to be found 
and brought under the influence of the highest 
ideal. Christianity taught the downmost man 
that by virtue of his individuality he was an 
integral part of the great plan of things, and 
ultimately forced the universal reason and con- 


BARN SWALLOW. 
TREE SWALLOW. 
DANK SWALLOW. 


From “‘ Bird-Life.’’ 


science to take cognizance of him. Thus the 
idea of God became the embodied and trans- 
figured desire of the race. ‘‘Into it as a 
supreme good the sanctified wishes of men 
have poured themselves. The deeper 
Socialism of England and America is looking 
toward, if it has not already entered into, a 
religious phase. This is not a haphazard or 
passing attitude. The social and the religious 
consciousness are akin. If we strip religion 
of those features that make it a form of insur- 
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ance, and then consider not its speculative 
explanations but its emotional forms, it yields 
two main elements for our examination : first, 
a sense of the whole of things, and, secondly, 
a feeling of admiration. 

After showing how biblical monotheism 
unified the world and clothed the downmost 
man with the attributes of personality, the 
author goes on to show how, under Christian- 
ity, this great principle has been working 
itself out in history, until to-day all the ideal- 
izing forces of our time which touch to the 
quick the problem of man’s life upon the earth 
have a common stake. The article of faith 
they stand or fall by is the sovereign worth of 
individuality. In all its vicissitudes, Chris- 
tianity has ever stood for this idea, and only 
thus can it justify its claims to the allegiance 
of mankind. In spite of the occasional appear- 
ance of sacerdotalism, Christianity is the reli- 
gion of the layman, and, therefore, of democ- 
racy. Under its inspiration the social question 
must ever be supreme. The social and ethical 
progress of the human race is its perpetual 
crusade. But the holy law to be redeemed is 
not hidden away in the mists of distance. 
Rather, it is under the feet of each peasant 
and day laborer. The idea of divine right is 
not dead, as is frequently asserted. But it has 
ceased to be the monopoly of kings, and has 
become the privilege of all, even the down- 
most man. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Bird-Life. 

A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds, By Frank 
M. Chapman, author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America,’ etc. With seventy-five 
full-page plates and numerous text drawings. 
By Ernest Seton Thompson, author of ‘Art 
Anatomy of Animals,’’ etc. 269 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


‘* Bird-Life’’ is by a practical ornithologist, 
but it is simple and comprehensible. It is 
compact, pointed, clear. It has a large num- 
ber of illustrations which help in identifying 
birds. It has chapters which tell succinctly 
about the natural history of birds, their forms, 
colors, habits, voices, calls and their place in 
nature and relation to man. ‘There are many 
interesting suggestions to those who wish to 
become acquainted with the songsters, the 
birds of land and water. To all these inter- 
esting features must be added this, which is 
important and fundamental—the work is per- 
fectly reliable. It is not the work of a half- 
informed amateur, but it is written by one 
whose name is a guarantee of real worth. It 
is not a large book or an expensive one, and 
it commends itself in many ways. One good 
point is this—the author uses every line to 
give information. He does not quote poetry, 
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bring in personal experiences, or go into rap- 
tures over his special favorites. His book is a 
straightforward and very compact guidebook 
to bird-land. Flartford Post. 


Lithography. 
ART AND SOME OF 
NAMES. 


Some Masters of Lithography. By Atherton Curtis, 
With twenty-two Photogravure Plates after Rep- 
resentative Lithographs. Quarto. 187 pp. $10.80; 
by mail, $11.16. 

This is the first book of serious value pub- 

lished in English as the result of the recent 

revival of interest in the art discovered and 
perfected by Alois Senefelder a hundred years 
ago. It ought to prove extremely useful, for 
although it makes no pretence of covering the 
entire field of lithography, either in an his- 
torical or a critical manner, it brings together 
papers on some of the most remarkable masters 
of the art, and sets forth with sufficient fullness 
the claims of that art upon our admiration. 
Perhaps Mr. Curtis takes a more enthusiastic 
view of his subject than will be adopted by 
most of his readers. When he says of a cer- 
tain print by James Duffield Harding that ‘‘ it 
is worthy to stand beside the greatest lan¢ 
scapes that art has given us,’ ’ and talks in the 
same reckless manner about many other 
lithographic productions, he only succeeds in 
leaving the impression that his ideas of true 
greatness in art are distorted. It is undoubt- 
edly true that art may reach greatness and 
even grandeur as well within the limits of a 
coin as within those of a vast ecclesiastical 
structure ; but lithography has clearly defined 
boundaries which it is useless to ignore, and it 
is possible to admire its beauties without 
tacitly assuming, as Mr. Curtis seems to 
assume, that triumphs of the most extra- 
ordinary character may be won in its practice. 
On the other hand, the reader who can make 
the proper deductions from these ardently 
written pages, will see that the author’s heart 
is in the right place, that the drift of his praise 
is generally right, and that he has, for all his 
enthusiasm, shown in more than one instance 
unusual common sense. N. Y. Tribune. 


ITS CHARMS AS AN ITS FAMOUS 


Mr. Curtis writes sympathetically and with 
knowledge of an art that, for many years, 
has been too much neglected, and his criticism 
of the different masters is just, appreciative, 
and discriminating, while the photogravure 
reproductions, though not absolutely perfect, 
give as good an idea of the originals as can 
be obtained by any mechanical process. The 
collection, necessarily very limited, is yet a 
representative one; only the best original 
workers being included and one or more 
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typical examples of each being given. The 
daintiness and delicacy that characterize 
Bonnington are shown in such a gem as the 
‘Rue du Gros Horloge,’’ and the broad 
humor of Daumier in ‘‘ Le Public du Salon.’’ 
There is an excellent caricature by Charlet, an 
artist who had the rare gift of humor that 
enabled him to treat his inimitable drunken 
soldiers in a way that amuses without giving 
offense, and several that show the bitter, 
biting cynicism of Gavarni, greatest genius of 
them all. What keen insight, combined with 
vigor and breadth of treatment, there is in 
his pictures of the ‘‘ Lorettes Viellies,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Anglais chez Elles,’’ ‘‘ Le Retour du Marche,”’ 
in which latter Thackeray might have posed 
as the model for the central figure. We could 
wish that space had enabled Mr. Curtis to 
give more examples of the work of this Balzac 
of the crayon. This is a book for the artist, 
the connoisseur and the student of human 
nature to linger over and delight in. V. Y. Su. 


The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. 


By Herbert D. Ward. With a frontispiece. 226 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


‘those who have enjoyed Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s 
stories of the old maid’s Paradise will be 
delighted with this book. To be sure. it is 
rather peculiar for the husband to take up and 
carry on the work of his wife, but in the 
present instance the spirit of the tale is so well 
preserved and the book is so fascinatingly 
funny that everyone will be delighted with the 
experiment. The love affair of the young- 
hearted old maid, her marriage and her very 
human husband, who is after all a fine fellow, 
will prove more than entertaining. There is 
a fund of human nature between its covers. 
Philadelphia Times. 


The Land of the Dollar. 


By G. W. Steevens, author of ‘‘Naval Policy.’’ 316 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


“The Land of the Dollar ’’ is the title which 
Mr. G. W. Steevens, who was in the United 
States during the late Presidential campaign, 
gives to a volume of travel sketches and social 
verdicts. He describes in a vivid picturesque 
manner the great political struggle which 
ended in making Mr. McKinley twenty-fifth 
President of the United States. Society 
as well as politics falls within the scope 
of Mr. Steevens’s survey. He went up and 
down the land, and he gives us his swift and, 
for the most part, sensible conclusions about 
places and people. The book is not only 
brightly written, but it has a value as contain- 
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ing the remarks of a shrewd observer, both on 
the immediate questions on which the election 
turned and on the present phase of a national 
character which is undergoing more rapid 
modifications than any other national character 
in the world, except the Japanese. Recent 
events, culminating in the treatment of the 
Arbitration Treaty by the United States Senate, 
ought to have convinced the British nation of 
two things—that the feeling of jealous hostil- 
ity towards this country existing in America 


“* Hold on tight, Miss.’’ 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


From “ The Burglar Who Moved Paradise.”’ 


is very real and very widespread, and that the 
Eastern States are, unfortunately, not entitled 
to speak for the American commonwealth as 
a whole. <A book like that of Mr. Steevens’s 
drives these points home. It also helps the 
reader to realize the profound unsettlement of 
society in the United States, and the tremen- 
dous size of the questions—not currency ques- 
tions, but those which affect the fundamental 
relations between classes—which are coming 
on for decision. Mr. Steevens, as he says, 
only scampered through the States, and many 
of his judgments are therefore hasty and too 
picturesquely worded; but there is a good 
deal in his book for English people to think 
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over, since our own difficulties wich our touchy, 
capricious, and formidable ‘‘ kin beyond sea *’ 
are very possibly only just beginning. 

London Times. 


His title, says the New York Times, we 
do not find fault with. The noblest Briton 
would not mind if the United Kingdom were 
called ‘‘ The Land of the Pound Sterling.’’ 
Certainly there is no country in the world 
where twenty shillings to the pound is held in 
higher estimation than in England. Mr. 
Steevens, explaining our chase for the dollar, 
does not deprecate exactly that hunt. He 


From ‘** The Pursuit of the House-Boat.’’—Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothem. 


“The stranger drew forth a bundle of business cards.’’ 


thinks that the love of acquiring money calls 
forth ‘‘the keenest powers of the mind.”’ 
Possibly the dollar is more to the front because 
we are all in the public gaze, and are not a re- 
ticent people, with the caution of the English, 
and especially of the French. We make too 
much noise when intent on the acquisition of 
wealth. If the money-making man does not 
talk of how he is making his money the public 
press prints it—and inthis respect we are im- 
mensely provincial. 


Recently we reviewed an anonymous book 
which assumed to give the impressions of a 
long resident Frenchman about America. In 
‘*’The Land of the Dollar’’ we have the im- 
pressions of a newspaper correspondent who is 
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candidly content to pose under his own name, 
and in the quality of a visiting Englishman 
who had fcrmed no embarrassing preconcep- 
tions for obscuring prejudices. In fact, he 
came over with actual prepossessions in our 
favor. Strange to say, the prepossessions 
were confirmed by his visit. 

Not, indeed, that he found nothing to criti- 
cise. But the criticisms are offered in all 
friendliness and good humor. 

Mr. Steevens came over to this country as 
the correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
mainly interested in the last Presidential cam- 
paign. He met the leaders of both parties, 
and he does full justice to both. He likes 
Americans, but he acknowledges that Ameri- 
cans do not like the English. He knows how 
to account for it. The Americans, he ex- 
plains, have a very keen feeling for their past 
history; it is far more alive to them than 
English history to the English. In America 
the Revolutionary War is as much a matter of 
personal right or wrong as it was a hundred 
years ago. Itis kept alive by anniversaries 
and quinquennials and semi-centennials and 
centennials. Each of the massacres recounted 
in the history books is commemorated and 


_ crystallized forever by a monument. 


Mr. Steevens believes that every year puts 
America in better fighting trim. The pension 
list, forexample, is enormous. The continuous 
deaths of the pensioners will leave a larger and 
larger margin, which can be diverted to arma- 
ments without a cent of extra taxation. In 
twenty years this country will be easily able to 
turn out a dozen battle ships a year without 
taking a cent out of anybody’s pocket. And 
that means the naval supremacy of the world. 

The keynote of the American character he 
holds to be its irresistible impulse to impress 
all its sentiments externally by the crudest 
and most obvious medium. ‘The Americans, 
in his view, are the most demonstrative of all 
the peoples of the earth. Everything must be 
brought to the surface, embodied in a visible, 
palpable form. N. Y. Herald. 


The Pursuit of The House-Boat. 


Being Some Further Account of the Divers Doings of 
the Associated Shades, under the Leadership of 
Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 204 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

In ‘‘ The Pursuit of the House-Boat,”’ a 

sequel to ‘‘’he House-Boat on the Styx,’ 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs tells the story of 

the theft of the vessel by Captain Kidd and 

some other ruffianly pirates of Hades, the 
abduction of the women, and the pursuit by 
the Associated Shades, under the leadership 
of Sherlock Holmes. At page two, when 
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Noah makes casual mention of the Ark, and 
Socrates introduces the first version of the 
Xantippe joke, the most obtuse reader will 
recognize the fact that this is a work of 
humor, and from that point onward the jokes 
fall thick and fast, and with a rhythmical and 
soothing regularity. Socrates and Xantippe, 
Noah and his ark, Boswell and Dr. Johnsozx, 
and all the rest contribute their well-known 
‘‘ specialties’’ under the skillful management 
of Mr. Bangs, who manipulates them with the 
easy confidence of those gentlemen of the 
stage who never fear to produce the old fam- 
iliar quips, because they’ve been tried before 
and ‘‘ they always go.’’ 

Dry asa fish ! What fish 

I’d like to know is dry? 
asks the shade of Lindley Murray. 


‘* Red herrings !’’ retorted Socrates ; and there was 


. a great laugh at the expense of the purist, in which 


even Hamlet, who had grown more and more melan- 
choly and morbid since the abduction of Ophelia, 
joined. 

Thus do the merry jests run on. Hades 
must be full of interesting and well-known 
folk, and Mr. Bangs has as yet touched only 
upon the mere fringe of society down there. 
More than a word of praise is due to Mr. 
Peter Newell for his really quaint and humor- 
ous illustrations. N. Y. Sun. 


A Woman’s Part in a Revolution. 


By Mrs. John Hays Hammond. 144 pp. iI2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Mrs. Hays Hammond’s little book will prob- 
ably do more to bring the actual facts of the 
Johannesburg revolution home to the general 
reader than many a more pretentious work. 
As far as possible she leaves politics on one 
side and describes what she did and what she 
saw during the whole course of the movement. 
The prominent part which was taken in the 
movement by her husband guarantees her in 
the possession of first-hand information as to 
the views and intentions of the Reform Com- 
mittee. She has, however, the wisdom to 
avoid argument and to confine herself strictly 
to narrative. Under her pen the story unrolls 
itself like a bit of graphic fiction. ‘There is 
humor as well as pathos in her treatment of 
it, and the grateful reader is carried with 
interest to the last page. London Times. 


Mrs. Hammond’s volume is full of dramatic 
incidents ; in fact, it contains nothing else ; 
it palpitates, as the jargon is, with actuality. 
An English reader finds some of her notes 
and impressions rather odd. She found it 
wonderful, ‘‘as an American woman who 
retained a vivid recollection of Presidential 
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elections,’’ to see the two sides agreeing to 
an armistice over the Sabbath. President 
Kruger, she says, kept the Boers from storm- 
ing Johannesburg by only promising each a 
new suit of clothes; ‘‘ these they had since 
been seen carrying, tied to the cantle of their 
saddles.’’ She appreciates the gentlemanly 
action of Lieutenant de Korte, her husband’s 
gaoler, when through ill-health he had been 
removed to his own home—‘‘he never wore 
his uniform in the house.”’ 

We need not analyze Mrs. Hammond’s 
volume at length. It is the first inside 
description of the imprisonment of the Reform 


From “‘ The Pursuit of the House-Boat.”—Copvright. 1597. by Harper & brothers. 
“The hard features of Kidd were thrust through.” 


leaders, done by a graphic pen, and with 
many observant little touches of local color. 
But it is primarily the faithful picture of a 
woman ina crisis. A notable picture. We 
may say one of the pictures of the year. 

The public at large knows so little of the 
true nature of the Boers and their President, 
and is so at the mercy of partisans who do not 
hesitate to misrepresent where their interests 
are likely to flourish from misrepresentations, 
that we should like to see Mrs. Hays Ham- 
mond’s book widely read. The story of the 
Johannesburg revolt, told truthfully from 
within, is a very necessary document just now. 

London Academy. 
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New Light on Queen Victoria. 


The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. By Sarah A. 
Tooley, author of ‘‘ Lives Great and Simple,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 276pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 


‘* The Personal Life of Queen Victoria’’ will 
be welcomed by those who wish for a reliable 
history of the Queen’s home-life apart from 
her connection with the political and territor- 
ial development of the land over which she 
has ruled so long. The volume treats success- 
ively of the Queen’s childhood, her girlhood, 
her married life and her widowhood. In the 
first part there is considerable detail and much 
that is new with regard to the hitherto gener- 
ally accepted account of the historic interview 
between the Queen, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Conyngham, when her acces- 
sion to the throne was announced. Dean 
Stanley is quoted as having it from the Queen 
herself that upon being told she must see Lord 
Conyngham immediately, ‘‘she got up, put 
on her dressing gown and went into a room 
where she found Lord Conyngham, who knelt 
and kissed her hand and gave her the certifi- 
cate of the King’s death.’’ Most of the lead- 
ing incidents of her life are illustrated, and 
there are numerous portraits of the Queen and 
her relatives at allages. The information has 
been taken partly from the Queen’s own 
memoirs and partly from lives and reminis- 
cences of eminent statesmen, to which has 
been added a large amount of 
private information given by 
those intimate with her Majes- 
ty. It is quite free from high 
coloring and may be relied on 

as accurate. 
Philadelphia Times. 
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The Little Path threading the Vineyards on the Slopes of Aitna. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


From ‘‘ Mountain Climbing.”’ 
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Mountain Climbing. 
By Edward L. Wilson, Edwin Lord Weeks, A. F. 
Jaccaci, Mark Brickell Kerr, William Williams, 
H. F. B. Lynch, Sir W. Martin Conway. Illus- 
trated. 358 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


A noteworthy feature of this volume is the 
way in which our American peaks hold their 
own in the matter of climbing attractions. 
The thrilling interest of the ascents of Mt. 
Washington in winter and of Mt. St. Elias 
rivals anything in the Alpine experiences. 
The latter contain some remarkable pictures 
by Edwin Lord Weeks and a fine chapter by 
the famous climber, Sir W. Martin Conway. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mr. Crane’s New Book. 

The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane, author of 
‘“‘The Red Badge of Conrage,’’ etc. 203 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. ; 

A precipitate outpouring of lively pictures, a 

spontaneous dazzle of color, a frequent success 

in the quest of the right word and phrase, 
were among the qualities which won for ‘‘ The 

Red Badge of Courage’’ immediate recogni- 

tion as the product of genius. It was felt to 

be the work of one who had sought deep down 
in his inner consciousness for the thought and 
for the image, and had been rigorous in reject- 
ing inadequate expression. These qualities, 
with less of their excess, are manifest in the 
‘‘The Third Violet ’’ ; and the sincere psych- 
ology, the scientific analysis, which in the 
earlier work lay at the root of the treatment 
of its subject-matter, are no less sure in the 
author’s portrayal of more daily emotions—of 
the hackneyed, yet never to be outworn, 
themes of a man’s love, a woman’s modesty, 
and the snobbery which is very near to us all. 

Of the hundreds who strive after this inward 

vision, and this power of just expression, once 

in a decade of years, or in a score, one attains 
to them ; and the result is literature. 

Briefly, the story is that of an inpecunious 
landscape painter’s love for a rich girl. He 
meets her at a mountain summer resort. She 
gives him two violets during their stay out of 
town over which he moons upon his return to 
New York, until she presents him with the 
third violet and accepts him as her husband. 

By this latest product of his genius our im- 
pression of Mr. Crane is confirmed ; that for 
psychological insight, for dramatic intensity, 
and for potency of phrase he is already in the 
front rank of English and American writers of 
fiction ; and that he possesses a certain sepa- 
rate quality which places him apart. It is a 
short story and a slender ; but taking it in con- 
junction with what he has previously given 
us, there remains, in our judgment, no room 
for doubt. London Academy. 
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aT “General” Inspiration. 

The Bible; Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. N. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R. S. 359 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. . 

Dean Farrar is an indefatigable worker, and 

the numerous essays in Christian apologetics 

or Scriptural exegesis to which so many years 
of his life have been devoted undoubtedly 
appeal to a very wide circle of readers. They 
will not be disappointed with his latest work, 

‘‘The Bible ; Its Meaning and Supremacy,”’ 

in which he employs his great powers of facile 

exposition and his marvelous acquaintance 
with the literature of all ages in the endeavor 
to show that the authority of the Scripture is 
as firmly based as ever, and that its dangers 
have arisen not from. the attacks ofits enemies, 
but from the mistakes of its defenders. He 
does not enter into disputed questions of 
authorship or of textual criticism, nor does 
he advance any profound or original theory. 

Somewhat diffusely the author explains that 
the Bible is not so much a book as the remains 
of a wider literature, and that this variety is 
not inconsistent with an essential unity, of 
which the true centre is Christ. ‘‘ The Bible 
contains an ever-advancing revelation,’’ of 
which the earlier stages are ‘‘ transitory and 
imperfect as compared with its latest develop- 
ments.’’ From the failure to recognize this 
fact, to us in the days of the Higher Criticism 
so obvious, and from the adoption of a theory 
of inspiration that annihilated the activity of 

the human faculties, arose the need of such a 

system of allegoric interpretations as, by the 

Stoics, had been applied to the Homeric 

poems. Thus, according to Philo, the words, 

‘* God did not rain upon the earth,’’ signify 

that God did not shed the perceptions of things 

upon the senses ; ‘‘ with my staff I passed over 
this Jordan’’ means, ‘‘ by discipline I have 
overcome baseness.’’ From the Jewish Church 
the method was transmitted as a legacy to the 

Christian Fathers, and as time went on it 

rec€ived some extraordinary developments. 

Thus Origen elaborated a system of three-fold 

interpretation which reduced the exposition of 

Scripture to a kind of divination ; and this 

method he pretended to justify by the text, 

‘* The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life ’’ 

—of which the true sense is a contrast between 

the Mosaic law, which threatened death to 

such as disobeyed it, and the spirit of the 

Gospel, which offers life to such as accept it. 

On these subjects he says much that is worth 

reading, especially as to the misuse and misin- 

terpretation of Scripture, both by its critics 
and its apologists ; and in the last six chapters 
will be found a perfect storehouse of anecdote 
and literary allusion illustrating the value 
and universal influence of the Bible at all 
times and in all countries. London Times. 


News 


=Richard Mansfield has just completed ar- 
rangements with L. C. Page and Company, of 
Boston, for the publication of his first book, to 
be entitled ‘‘ Blown Away.”’ 

=R. F. Fenno and Company announce 
a detective story by Jules Claretie of the 
French Academy, the title of which will be 
‘* The Crime of the Bullevards.’’ 


=The Roxburghe Press will shortly issue a 
book entitled ‘‘ The New Gulliver, or Travels 
in Athomnia,’’ by C. T. Druery. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

=‘‘ Some Observations of a Foster Parent ”’ 

is the title of a book on educational questions 
which Archibald Constable and Company are 
about to publish. London Publishers’ Circular. 


—Mr. R. N. Stephens will soon bring out 
the historical romance, ‘‘ An Enemy to the 
King,’’ based upon his drama of the same 
name. ‘The book will be published by L. C. 
Page and Company, of Boston. 

=A new book by Leonard Merrick, author 
of ‘‘A Daughter of the Philistines,’’ is an- 
nounced for early publication by R. F. Fenno 
and Company. ‘The title of the new book is. 
‘‘The Man Who Was Good.”’ 


=Miss Dorothea Gerard has in preparation, 
for issue in the early autumn, a novel entitled 
‘Miss Providence,’’ which Messrs. Jarrold 
and Sons will publish. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=Dr. Robson Roose has written a series of 
essays, under the title of ‘‘ Waste and Repair 
in Modern Life,’’ with the object of inculcat- 
ing better notions as to how we moderns should 
live ; and Mr. Murray is now producing the 
book. London Saturday Review. 


=Laird and Lee will publish at once ‘‘ My 
Wife’s Husband,a Touch of Nature,’’ by Alice 
Wilkinson Sparks. The book is described as 
a ‘‘very frank rejoinder to ‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,’ from the husband’s standpoint, and in 
a similar homely idiom.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Maynard, Merrill and Company, New 
York, have in press for immediate publication 
‘«’The Young American,’’ by Dr. Harry Pratt 
Judson, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago. The book is intended 
for supplementary reading in schools and for 
general circulation. 

=Prof. Sully has revised his monograph on 
children—‘‘ Studies in Childhood ’’—to bring 
it more within the popular grasp. He has re- 
written some chapters, added others, and intro- 
duced many new stories. The result, to be 
called ‘‘ Children’s Ways,’’ will virtually bea 
new work. London Academy. 
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=Mr. Ruskin spends several hours a day 
gardening in a little green cultivated place in 
the middle of a nut wood, which in spring is 
full of daffodils and cherry-blossoms. Here 
the professor admits no other toil but his own, 
and is as proud of his garden as of the great 
books which bear his name on their title-page. 
Current Literature. 


—=‘‘ The Chances of Death, and Other Studies 
in Evolution,’’ is the title of the strikingly 
powerful and original work with which Karl 
Pearson follows his well-known ‘‘ Ethics of 
Free Thought,’’ published some years ago. 
The book, the immediate publication of which 
is announced by Edward Arnold. has grown 
from one to two octavo volumes, and deals 
with Chance in its various aspects, from the 
Chances of death to the so-called games of 
Chance. It discusses problems of deep interest 
in connection with women and labor, and 
deals with important physical, psychical and 
political problems. 
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1. A large portion of the D’Artagnan romances is 
founded on fact, but these facts are so blended with 
fiction that it takes a very accurate knowledge of 
French history to say which is which. The adven- 
tures of D’Artagnan are such as might have hap- 
pened to any soldier of fortune of that era. 


2. We aie unable to give you the address of 
Eirikr Magnusson, but no doubt the publisher of the 
Icelandic Saga, Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, 
London, England, could inform you. 


3. The obituary of William Morris, published in 
November, ’96 Book NEws, gives a list of the 
author’s works. Among the most important might 
be mentioned ‘‘ The Defense of Guinevere,’’ (1858) ; 
‘““The Life and Death of Jason,’’ (1867); ‘‘ The 
Earthly Paradise,’’ (1868); ‘‘ Hopes and Fears for 
Art,’’ (1882); ‘‘The Wood Beyond the World,’’ 
(1895) ; ‘‘ The Well at the End of the World,’’ (1896). 


C. G. C., in answer to M. D., informs usthat ‘‘ The 
Gray Forest Eagle’’ was probably written by Alfred 
B. Street, who was a lawyer in Albany, N. Y., some 
thirty or forty years ago. 


H. S., in answer to C. G., in June Book NrEws, 
informs us that Judah P. Benjamin, Q. C., of London, 
England, is the author of the lawyer’s axiom of the 
eight R’s. He was an eminent lawyer in New 
‘Orleans, La., before the days of secession. 


R. Welsh.— 


The author of ‘‘ The Little Boy Jack,’’ is Thomas 
A. Daly. This is the poem : - 


The Little Boy Jack. 


The little boy Jack was a Jack o’ Hearts, 
For everyone loved the lad, 

And the birds from near and foreign parts 
Were some of the friends he had. 
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The man in the moon was his friend at night ; 
When little Jack’s prayers were said, 

And his doting mother had dimmed the light 
And cuddled him up in bed. 

He’d lie and talk to his friend in the skies, 
Through the casement open wide, 

And ask if the stars were not the eyes 
Of good little boys who had died. 


O’ the moon man laughed at this odd conceit 
Of his little boy friend on earth, 

And the air to him seemed passing sweet 
With the ring of his childish mirth. 

But once when the moon rose over the hill 
And shone on the cottage wall, 

The birds in the neighboring trees were still, 
And a gloom hung over all. 

Then the moon man wondered much of Jack, 
And his heart with doubt was sore, 

Till he saw two stars in the sky at his back, 
That he never had seen before. 


M. A. T.—Who is the author of a poem beginning 
something like the following : 


‘*T once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The loveliest doll in the world.”’ 


C. G. C. would like to know the author of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Deserted,” the first two lines running : 


‘* Why dids’t thou leave me thus? 
Had memory no chain to bind thee to me?’”’ 


H. S.—1. Who is the author of ‘‘ The Burial of 
Moses,”’ the first two lines of which are: 
‘* On Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
This side of Jordan’s plain.”’ 


2. Who is the author of ‘‘ The investigation of 
facts is the foundation of science.’’ 


JAMES THEODORE BENT, the well-known traveler and 
author of works on travel, died in London, May 6th. 
He was born in Yorkshire, March 30, 1852. In 1885 


he published ‘‘The Cyclades, or, Life Among the 
Insular Greeks.’’ N.. ¥. Fost. 


Miss HARRIETTE G. BRITTAN, one of the oldest and 
best-known American missionaries, died in San 
Francisco, April 30th, aged seventy-four. While 
engaged in missionary work in India Miss Brittan 
wrote several books about the customs of the people 
there. Her first book was entitled ‘‘ Kardoo, the 
Hindoo Girl.’”? This was followed by ‘‘ Shoshie, the 
Hindoo.”’ 


Mrs. GEORGE LINN2:US BANKS, poet and novelist, 
died in London, May 5th. Mrs. Banks, a daughter of 
James Varley, was born in Manchester, England, 
March 25, 1821. Among her more popular novels are 
‘*God’s Providence House,’’ ‘‘ Stung to the Quick,”’ 
‘“‘Wooers and Winners,’’ and ‘‘ Forbidden to Wed.”’ 
Her poems were collected in the volumes entitled 
‘* Ivy Leaves,”’ ‘‘ Daisies in the Grass,’’ and ‘‘ Ripples 
and Breakers.’’ In 1846 she married George Linnzeus 
Banks, a poet and journalist. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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News 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Reference. 
_Religion. 
History. 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Travel and Description. 
Guide Books. 

Science. 

Sociology. 

Currency. 


Political and Social Science. 


Electricity. 


Grimm-Webster German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, The. Entirely new and complete and 
reliable. 30,000 words and phrases Compiled 
by Max Friedrich Grab. Illustrated. 162 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Indexed edge, and handy form containing thirty 
thousand words. 


Heraldry, English and Foreign. With a Dictionary of 
Heraldic Terms. By Robert C. Jenkins, M. A. 
Illustrated. 111 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
€6 cents. 

A compact and brief treatise on a subject of spread- 
ing importance and favor in this country, by a pre- 
late of the English church. 


Queer, the Quaint and the Quizzical The. A Cabinet 
for the Curious. By Frank H. Stauffer. 367 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.07. 

A treasury of facts put into readable paragraphs. 

Contains a useful index. 


RELIGION. 


Acts of the Apostles, The. In Greek and English. 
By Rev. Frederic Rendall, M. A. With a map, 
notes and appendix. 365 pp. 12mo, $2.03; by 
mail, $2.17. 

An attempt to gather from the outward history of 
the primitive Church a true estimate of its inner life. 

Text in Greek and English, with maps. 


Bible; Its Meaning and Supremacy, The. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F. R. S. 359 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 


Bible Readings for Schools, Edited by Nathan C. 
Achaeffer, Ph.D., D.D. 217 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
35 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

The aim has been, in making this collection of 
Bible readings, to bring together selections that appeal 
strongly to the moral nature of the child. It opens 
with a collection of narratives and parables, followed 
by a collection of sayings and discourses: ‘‘The 
law,’’ the next division, is summed up in the Ten 
Commandments, and the two great commandments 
of the new dispensation, followed by readings. Next 
come selections from the Psalms, the Proverbs, and 
the prophets, the volume concluding with selections 
of passages designed to enforce specific virtues. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Ezekiel. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 

Richard G. Moulton, M. A., Ph.D. The Modern 

Reader’s Bible. Prophecy series. 203 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The above book of the Bible presented in modern 
literary form. Introduction and notes by the author, 
so widely known for popularizing the masterpieces 
of literature. 


Psychology. 

Hygiene. 

Medical. 

Law Books. 

Natural History. 
Useful and Fine Arts. 
Botany. 

Agriculture. 

Sports. 

Educational. 
Lectures and Addresses. 


Essays. 
Literature. 
Bibliography. 
Classics. 
Drama. 

Poetry. 

Boys and Girls. 
Fiction. 
Periodicals. 


Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. Compiled and 
arranged by Sarah F. Day. 384 pp. 12mo, 
$1.75 postpaid. 

Many prose passages and poems arranged under 
appropriate heads of sentiment and religion. 


Hymnal for Primary Classes, A Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes, Recitations and Exercises, being a 
Manual for Primary Sunday-schools. Compiled 
by a teacher of many years’ experience. Word 
edition. 16mo, 20 cents, postpaid. 

This hymnal was the fruits of many years of 
successful teaching in the primary department of a 
large Sunday-school. The guiding principle was to 
have every hymn and exercise teach the love of 
Jesus or some important religious truth. 

N. ¥. Times. 

Last Word on Anglican Ordinations, A. Being an 
Exposition of the Pontifical Bull, ‘‘ Apostolicae 
Cure,’’ containing a complete refutation of all 
the objections raised against the Papal Decision. 
By the Rev. S. M. Brandi, S.J. With a special 
brief from the sovereign Pontiff approving the 
work, and notes by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, 
S. J. 122 pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
31 cents. 


Lowly Nazarene, The. A Story of Christ. By J. 
Leroy Nixon, author of ‘‘ Hypnotized,’ etc. 
308 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

Describes realistic scenes and important incidents 
in the life of Jesus ; introducing many notable char- 
acters who livedin His time. The events are arranged 
chronologically from the birth of Christ to the 
crucifixion. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Manual of the Holy Eucharist. Conferences on the 
Blessed Sacrament and Eucharistic Devotions. 
With Prayers for Mass, Holy Communion, the 
‘* Hour of Adoration,’’ etc. Undertakén at the 
particular instance of the Very Rev, Director 
General of the Priests’ Eucharistic League in the 
United States, and prepared by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. Illustrated. 633 pp. 18mo_ 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

For members of the Catholic Church, intended as a 
stimulus to devotion to the Sacrament. 


Myths of Israel. The Ancient Book of Genesis, with 
analysis and explanation of its composition. By 
Amos Kidder Fiske, author of ‘‘The Jewish 
Scriptures,’ etc. 355pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske’s new book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Myths of Israel,’’ is another study of the Old Testa- 
ment, considered as a historical document, and it 
comes in natural sequence after his previous volume 
on ‘*‘The Jewish Scriptures.’’ In that able work 
he treated the ancient writings as a whole and in a 
general way ; he now confines his attention to Genesis 
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alone, and analyzes and interprets it, chapter by 
chapter, in the light of modern knowledge and with 
the help of modern methods. The approval which 
Mr. Fiske must have already earned from all fair- 
minded readers, whether they agreed with his con- 
clusions or not, is as well deserved in this instance, 
and, indeed, it is difficult to see how those same 
readers, if they are at all impressible by logic and 
facts, can fail to give him credence as well as approval. 
One completes the reading of Mr. Fiske’s book with 
the conviction that not the least wonder of the earth 
is the attitude long assumed by thinking human 
beings toward the attempt of the Hebrew to account 
for himself, and that none would be more astonished 
than the ancient Israelites themselves did they but 
know for what their allegories were accountable. 

N. Y. Times. 


Story of Jonah in the Light of Higher Criticism, The. 
By Professor Luther Tracy Townsend. Author 
of ‘‘ Fate of Republics,” etc. 119 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

Ten years ago a discussion on the book of Jonah led 
the author to an investigation of the subject. His 
conclusions he embodied in a sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, May 29, 1887. Having 
made earnest search for all available additional 
information, he has now printed another sermon 
which he preached in the Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. He proves the integrity of the 
Scripture narrative according to generally accepted 

remises and outlines some methods to be employed 
in future in answering ‘‘higher critics.’”’ At one 
point, however, he concedes divine interposition. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Validity of Non-Prelatical Ordination, The. By the 
Rev. George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Church 
Papers. No.I. 27 pp. 8vo, paper, locents; by 
mail, 12 cents. 

Examination of a theory of church polity which 
denies the validity of the ministerial orders alike of 
the Congregational and of the Presbyterian Churches. 


HISTORY. 


Asia. By Frank G. Carpenter. [Illustrated. Car- 
penter’s Geographical Reader. 304 pp. 1I2mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 72.cents. 


This reader aims to give a simple description of the 
people and countries of Asia as they are to-day. It is 
not intended as a complete geography or a summa 
of the geographical Maaetiedins of the lands described, 
but as a supplement to the study of the geographies 
in use, and for reading in connection with them. 

. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ancient Hebrew Tradition, The. As illustrated by the 
Monuments. <A Protest against the Modern 
School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. Fritz 
Hammel. Translated from the German by 
Edmund McClure, M.A., and Leonard Crosslé. 
With a map. 350 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.49. 

‘*One of the main objects which I have kept before 
me in writing the present book has been to adduce 
external evidence (7. ¢., from contemporary inscrip- 
tions), to show that even from the time of Abraham 
onwards personal names of the characteristically 
Mosaic type were in actual use among a section of 
the Semitesjof Western Asia, and that it is consequently 
useless to talk any longer of a later post-exilic 
invention. On the contrary, the theory of their 
evolution put forward by Nestle is confirmed and 
corroborated in every direction.” From the Preface. 


News 


Fall of the Congo Arabs, The. By Sidney Langford 
Hinde. With a portrait, and map. 308 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

It was at the suggestion of the late Dr. Parke, of 
the Emin Relief Expedition, that Capt. Hinde was 
induced, in the autumn of 1891, to accept a com- 
mission as medical officer in the service of the Congo 
Free State. Soon after his arrival at Lusambo, on 
the Sankuru affluent of the Kasai, he was attached to 
the expedition under Commandant Dhanis, which 
started in July, 1892, to explore the lately acquired 
mineral district of Katanga, on the south-eastern 
confines of the Congo basin. But momentous events 
were pending, and this party of mining prospectors 
had not gone far on their way when they suddenly 
found themselves transformed to an armed force 
engaged in active hostilities with numerous bands of 
fierce Arab slavers and their native allies. Thus it 
happens that, instead of prosaic reports on Katanga 
copper mines, Capt. Hinde presents his readers 
with a vivid account of a series of military operations 
in which he took a prominent part, and which resulted 
in the final triumph of Western over Muhammadan 
culture throughout the Central African regions under 
Belgian administration. London Academy. 


French Revolution, The. A History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. In two volumes. Vol. I. The Bas- 
tille. Vol. II. The Constitution. With portraits. 
The Temple Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. 360, 387 pp, with notes. 18mo, 38 cents, 
each ; by mail, 46 cents; leather, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

Another issue of the charming and pocketable 

Temple Classics: little volumes so graceful in 

form and clear in print as to be preferable to big ones. 


Germany. By Kate Freilgrath Krocker. History for 
Young Readers. With portrait. 251 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 45 cents ; by mail, 53 cents. 

This little volume gives in simple language a clear 
and interesting account of Germany’s past. In treat- 
ing the vast material of Germany’s struggles, it has 
been. possible to tell her history in broad outlines only 
within the compass of this volume, the object being 
to so interest youthful readers that they may continue 
to study German history in other and greater works. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of the Hebrew People, A. From the division 
‘a kingdom to the fall of Jerusalem in 586 
B.C. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. With 
maps, chart and appendix. 218 pp. 12mo, $1.13; 
by mail, $1.24. 

This is a scholarly record of the rival nations of 
Israel and Judah. It extends from the division of 
the Kingdom to the fall of Jerusalem, 586 B. C. This 
is generally considered a very recondite and involved 
subject, but Mr. Kent’s ability as a historian not only 
makes it clear but interesting. For many people 
there is hardly a page inthe whole of the humar 
record as fascinating as the ancient life of the Holy 
Land. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Story of an African Crisis, The. By Edmund Garrett, 
author of ‘‘In Afrikanderland,’’ etc., and E. J. 
Edwards. 308 pp. 12mo, $1.12; by mail, $1.27. 

Concerns the Jameson Raid and Johannesburg Re- 
velt of 1896. Told with the assistance of the leading 
actorsin the drama. A book which has sold abund- 
antly in South Africa and will likely be in demand 
in England and America. 


Woman’s Part in a Revolution, A. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. 144 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by. mail, 
84 cents. 

See review. 
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Voyage of the Mayflower, The. Penned and pictured 
by Blanche McManus. 72 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The series of ‘‘ Colonial monographs ”’ is intended 
to present terse but authoritative sketches of some of 
the most interesting, important, and decisive events 
which led up to the foundation of the American Re- 

ublic. The story of the little band of pilgrims that 
anded on our shores in December of 1620 is simply 
and interestingly related. Each page is adorned with 
an illustrative head-piece, made from Miss McManus’s 
drawings. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 


Alexander Pope. By Samuel Johnson, edited by Kate 
Stephens. Illustrated. 197 pp. I2mo, 54 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Dr. Johnson’s Life of Pope is generally considered 
the best of his biographical writings. It is here pre- 
sented in a neat and serviceable form, and Miss 
Stephens’ annotations give the work added value. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


By Sir George Douglas. 


Black-Wood Group, The. 
158 pp. 12mo, 60 cents ; 


Famous Scots series. 
by mail, 68 cents. 

Sir George Douglas is thoroughly familiar with his 
subjects, and he mentions sundry works, notably by 
Galt, which, we venture to say, are absolutely forgot- 
ten. We were startled by missing Lockhart from the 
group, but a note explains that he and the Ettrick 
Shepherd are to have incidental notice subsequently. 
We presume they will be introduced in the volume 
on Scott, and, as to Lockhart, the biography by Mr. 
Lang has brought him recently into the glare of pub- 
licity. Sir George Douglas shows besides that he has 
some of the best recommendations of the reviewer. 
If he is alive to beauties, he is by no means blind to 
faults ; indeed, he strikes us as somewhat over-zealous 
in iconoclasm, and occasionally, as in the case of Wil- 
son, he feels impelled to apologize for destructive 
criticism. The question that inspires the little 
book is which of the authors’ works will live, or, 
rather, which deserve to live. On the whole, the 
judgments, for which Sir George always gives his 
reasons, are characterized by excellent discrim- 
ination, although there are novels which, in our 
opinion, he wunderrates, as, for instance, Galt’s 
‘*Sir Andrew Wylie.’’ The very brief biographi- 
cal sketches are generally the dullest part of these 
serial compendia, for they are necessarily the mere 
skeletons of familiar human lives, without flesh, 
color, or complexion. But in that respect Sir George 
has been comparatively favored, for we fancy few are 
well informed as to the chequered career of the 
industrious Galt, and probably even less is known of 
Miss Ferrier and ‘‘ Cyril Thornton.’’ As for Michael 
Scott, there is little to be told of the private life of 
that modest and retiring genius; still Tom Cringle 
stands xominis umobra.. London Times. 


Cyprian; his Life, his Times, his Work. By Edward 


White Benson, D.D., D.C. L. With an intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
LL. D., D.C. L. Illustrated. 636 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $5.25; by mail, $5.47. 

See review. 


Epistle to Posterity, An, Being Rambling Recollec- 
tions of Many Years of my Life. By M. E. M. 
Sherwood, author of ‘‘Manners and _ Social 
Usages,”’ etc. With a portrait. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

“An Epistle to Posterity ’’ is the somewhat ambi- 
tious title under which Mrs. John Sherwood writes 


380 pp. 
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the rambling recollections of many years of her life. 
‘*T,”? says Mrs. Sherwood, ‘‘ will answer Mallock’s 
question, ‘ Is life worth living?’ in the affirmative. I 
have found it eminently so. Life has been an enjoy- 
able experiment, and amusing, in spite of its sorrows 
and disappointments. Life is a success if we can 
work and laugh. It has been a perpetual pleasure to 
me to see luxury march on with giant tread ; to watch 
the great city of New York grow; to welcome art 
and beauty into our houses; to see the statues and 
the buildings improve in every decade.’’ These lines, 
taken from the preface, give the keynote of the book. 
It is the life record of a woman gifted with the tem- 
perament that is fitted to enjoy the good things of 
life, and fortunate in that she has had abundant op- 
portunities. Mrs. Sherwood has traveled much and 
met with many interesting folk. She gives a pleasant 
picture of life in Washington in the forties and in 
New York twenty years ago, and she chats entertain- 
ingly of different places from the Mississippi to 
Seville, and of many illustrious men and women, 
from Daniel Webster to Mrs. Proctor, Longfellow, 
and Robert Browning. Should her epistle chance to 
reach its destination posterity at least will find in it 
no trace of envy or uncharitableness and no taint of 
scandal. N. Y. Sun. 


Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons, Told chiefly through 
her correspondence. Edited by her daughter, 
Sarah Hopper Emerson. In two volumes. With 
portraits. 395-372 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.40; by 
mail, $2.59. 

The story of Mrs. Gibbons’ life is told in these vol- 
umes mainly by her own hand in her letters to her 
family and her friends. Among her correspondents 
were many of the most notable people of the anti- 
slavery-period and the days of the War, including such 
names as Rev. William H. Furness, Horace Greely, 
John G. Whittier, Samuel J. Tilden, Dorothea L. Dix, 
Fred. Douglas, Ralph Waldo Emerson and his wife, 
S. P. Chase, John Bigelow and his wife, James G. 
Blaine, Lucretia Mott, N. P. Banks, and many others 
prominent during the most trying period of our his- 
tory in this country. The charm of the biography, 
however, is found in the correspondence with her 
personal friends and the loved ones of her own family. 
The Gibbons’ home in New York was sacked during 
the draft riots of 1863 and most of the family treas- 
ures were then scattered and destroyed. Much of 
Mrs. Gibbons’ valued correspondence was then lost, 
but from the few letters and papers saved and from 
subsequent communications, Mrs. Gibbons’ daughter, 
Sarah Hopper Emerson, has compiled two interesting 
volumes, which give the history of the family during 
the war period, of great worth as a witness of Ameri- 
can character of the finest type. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Martha Washi . By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
With portrait. Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times. 306 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With Elucida- 
tions. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes. 
Volume III. Illustrated. The Centenary Edi- 
tion. 351 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


’ $1.03. 


Personal Life of Queen Victoria, The. By Sarah A. 
Tooley, author of ‘‘ Lives Great and Simple,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 276 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

See review. 
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Richard Wagner’s Letters to August Roeckel, Trans- 
lated by Kleanor C. Sellar. With an introductory 
essay by Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 178 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Wagner's letters to Roeckel are full of varied in- 
terest. Mr. Chamberlain’s preface is the work of an 
enthusiast. He gives us a vivid picture of the great 
genius and his unfortunate friend Roeckel, who has 
sometimes been called Wagner’s ‘‘bad gentus.’’ 
That Roeckel was in no sense Wagner's ‘‘ bad genius’’ 
is abundantly proved by Mr. Chamberlain. We must, 
however, record our objection to a sentence in the 
preface wherein the writer refers to ‘‘ the wretched 
parodies of Wagner’s operas with which the metro- 
polis is occasionally gratified.’’ If ever Wagner's 
operas were adequately represented outside of 
Bayreuth, they surely were during the opera seasons 
under the management of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris. To call these productions travesties or paro- 
dies surely flavors of the hypercritical! With this ex- 
ception Mr. Chamberlain’s preface is all that it should 
be. The letters have been translated by Miss E. C. 
Sellar into pleasant and readable English. ‘heir in- 
terest is undoubted. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton, The. The story of 
her life. Told in part by herself and in part by 
W. H. Wilkins. With portraits and illustrations. 
In two volumes. 374-778 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.85. 

The memory of Sir Richard Burton, has had 
the unwelcome tribute of an unpleasant controversy. 
The life, written at length by his devoted wife, was 
re-written and controverted on many points by his 
niece from the point of view of the Burton family. 
In noticing Miss Stisted’s book we expressed 
an opinion that though some of the charges 
against Lady Burton seemed to be established, 
on the whole she had been treated unfairly, 
or, at least, ungenerously. We added a hope that 
some one would come forward to break a lance on 
her behalf. Nor have we had long to wait. This 
biography—‘‘ The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton” 
—puts a very different color on the circumstances 
which appeared to tell most conclusively against her, 
if it does not entirely explain them away. It con- 
firms us in the belief, which scarcely needed con- 
firmation, that there never was a more attached or 
self-sacrificing wife ; but it lets us understand at the 
same time that a singularly happy union was not 
always and altogether of advantage to the husband. 
Where Lady Burton erred or acted foolishly it was 
neither the fault of head or heart. It was owing 
to the exceptional nature and emotional tempera- 
ment of a highly-gifted woman who was a modern 
St. Catherine of Siena. The book is very 
fair, so far as Burton is concerned. It admits 
his imprudence or recklessness, his indifference 
to opinion or his interests, and his tendency to 
encroach on the prerogatives of his superiors, or 
meddle with the politics of countries to which he was 
accredited. Unquestionably his wife was a great 
blessing to the born vagrant. She watched over the 
worldly interests he was inclined to neglect, and as 
she writes from Brazil, ‘‘ He requires a comfortable 
and respectable home and a tight hand upon his 
purse-strings ; and I feel that I have a mission which 
amply fills my hands.’’ The controversial side of the 
biography is summed up in the blunt assertion, 
‘‘Burton’s near relatives, both his sister and niece, 
always disliked Isabel, and never lost an opportunity 
of girding against her.’’ The three charges made by 
Miss Stisted are answered ; first, as to Lady Burton's 
share of blame for his losing the Damascus Consulate ; 
second, as to the so-called conversion to the Catholic 
faith on the death-bed; third, as to the burning of 
the manuscript of ‘‘ The Scented Garden,’’ on which 
Burton had bestowed infinite labor. London Times. 


News 


Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In. By Rev. M. 
H. Chamberlain. Illustrated. 319 pp. With 
summary and appendix. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. . 


The life of the Chief Justice of Massachusetts from 
his own diary. Records of an eminent career, begin- 
ning 1652 and closing 1730. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H. 
M. and M.A.R.T. Part I. The Christian Monu- 
ments of Rome. 547 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.02. 


‘* Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome ”’ 
deals not merely with the Churches great and small, 
but with a variety of stately ceremonies and impres- 
sive customs which naturally scarcely fall within the 
scope of ordinary guide-books. It is not possible, in 
the space at our disposal, to describe, however 
roughly, the archzological interest and historical 
charm of such arecord. The book, it must suffice to 
say, is written with real, but lightly handled, knowl- 
edge, and abounds in precisely the kind of informa- 
tion for which it is idle to consult manuals which 
appeal to the rank-and-file of sight-seers. 

London Speaker. 


Land of the Dollar, The. By G. W. Steevens, author 
of ‘‘ Naval Policy.’’ 316 pp. 12mo, $1.10 ; by mail, 
$1.23. 

See review. 


Mountain Climbing. By Edward L. Wilson, Edwin 
Lord Weeks, A. F. Jaccaci, Mark Brickell Kerr, 
William Williams, H. F. B. Lynch, Sir W. Martin 
Conway. The Out of Door Library. Illustrated. 
358 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


Wild Norway. With chapters on Spitsbergen, Den- 
mark, etc. By Abel Chapman, author of “ Bird- 
Life of the Borders,’’ etc. Illustrated by the 
author, assisted by Chas. Whymper and P. Ch. 
Trench. 358 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.99. 

This is the record of the checkered reminis- 
cences of visits to the fjelds and rivers of the 
North in sixteen successive years. It will be 
found not only an invaluable, but a delightful 
companion by the sportsman with gun and rifle, 
the angler, and the ornithologist. Brimful of adven- 
ture of one kind or another, Mr. Chapman warns those 
who would follow in his footsteps that they must face 
hardships, disappointments, and very actual dangers. 
‘“‘The big-game hunter deserves his chances. He 
works harder for his sport, and often fares worse than 
any other human being.’’ Nine days’ work is the 
calculation for each buck elk brought down. When 
stalking the wandering herds of shy reindeer, the 
stalk may be spoiled at the critical moment by some 
native pot-hunter, who, unlike the foreigner, pays 
nothing fora license. On the other hand, there are 
moments in which miseries are forgotten, and 
memorable days to be marked with a white stone. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is the tale 
of the rough billets and the precarious housekeeping 
in the wilds. Asthe elks frequent forests at a moder- 
ate elevation, in elk-hunting the sportsmen could 
quarter themselves in huts or sacefers. Following 
the reindeer on the high fjelds, among rocks and ice, 
they were content witha bell tent affording barely 
room fora couple of truckle beds. One season it 
poured incessantly, and when it did not rain there 
were blinding mists and snow drift. Rod and rifle 
failed; they came near starvation, and they lived for 
days in the soaking clothes they had no means of 
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changing. Yet, even then, came a blink of cheer at 
last, and they had one good day by way of consola- 
tion. There isa picturesque description of how the 
waters swelled and fresh torrents were forming every 
day which must either be waded breast high or 
crossed by primitive rafting. The stories of birds’ 
nesting, with the rich variety of land birds and water- 
fowl all breeding together in harmonious domesticity, 
sound as tempting as anything, and finally we must 
remark on the profusion of admirable engravings, 
which bring sport, scenery, and the wild creatures 
vividly before us. "London Times. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


London of To-day. An Illustrated Handbook for the 
Season, 1897. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The 
thirteenth yearly edition. 250 pp. 16mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

This useful guide for the visitor or resident in Lon- 
don has long held its established position, and the 
present issue naturally becomes something like a 
Jubilee number, for Mr. Pascoe has added a pleasant 
and chatty review of London and the changes it has 
seen during the sixty years of the Queen’s reign. 

London Bookseller. 


SCIENCE, 


Development of the Frog’s Egg, The. An introduction 
to Experimental Embryology. By Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, Ph.D. Illustrated. 192 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.60. 

In this book the author has collected the most im- 
portant results of modern investigation of the sub- 
ject, and has given a continuous account, as far as it 
was possible, of the development of the egg from the 
time when it is forming to the moment the young 


tadpole issues from the jelly membrane. The volume 
is illustrated with a number of plates and diagrams, 
and an appendix gives some practical hints as to the 
methods of preparation, etc., of the eggs and 
embryos, an index and bibliography of the literature 


on the subject. N.Y. Sun. 
Science in the Stable; or, How a Horse can be kept in 
Perfect Health and be used Without Shoes, in Harness 
or under the Saddle, with the Reasons Why. By 
Jacob R. Ludlow. M.D. Second American Edi- 
tion, enlarged and exemplified. 166 pp. 18mo, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
For the lover of horses who desires to know how 
best to care for them and to guide those who groom 
and drive them. Advocates the disuse of shoes. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Dynamic Sociology; or, Applied Social Science. As 
based upon Statistical Sociology and the less Complex 
Sciences. By Lester F. Ward. In two volumes. 
Second Edition. 706,690 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.00 ; by mail, $3.31. 

In his preface to this second edition the author 
gives some interesting facts connected with the work 
and its reception at home and abroad. Although the 
work was cordially received by the scholars of Russia, 
for instance, it came under the condemnation of the 
government, which evidently looked upon it as dan- 
gerous owing to its mischievous title. To the officials 
it evidently seemed to smell of dynamite and 
socialism—two dreaded enemies of the Tsar. Ward 
was led to the writing of this splendid work through 
his appreciation of the essential sterility of all that 
had been done in the domain of social science. He 
saw the difficulties which lay in the path of the sin- 
cere investigator as well as in those of the super- 
ficial, and deploring the trouble they made for them- 


selves and others, marked out this very complete and 
comprehensive yet simple line of thought. In the 
years which have elapsed since its publication not 
much has occurred to demand its revision. The work 
still stands to-day as absolutely the best contribution 
to'the subject made on this side of the ocean, and it 
is no small matter for pride that such a work, taking 
such a high position the world over, was written by 


an American. 
Hartford Post. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. The Relation between 
the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and 
tne Social Question. By H. S. Nash. 309 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


CURRENCY. 


Silver in China and its Relation to Chinese Copper Coin- 
age. By Talcott Williams, LL. D., L. H. D. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science Series, 1I2mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

Mr. Williams shows that the relative value of gold 
and silver has exhibited in China the same steady 
and regular depreciation of silver, as measured in 
gold, as in the Western world, with the difference 
that the change from 4 of silver tor of gold, to 15 and 
then to 30 of silver to 1 of gold, which has taken 
thirty centuries in the West, has taken but five in 
China. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Corporation Finance. A Study of the Principles and 
Methods of the Management of the Finances of 
Corporations in the United States; with Special 
Reference to the Valuation of Corporation Secur- 
ities. By Thomas lL. Greene. 181 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

This is a study of the management of the finances 
of corporations in the United States, with special 
reference to the valuation of their securities. The 
arrangement of the matter is simple and convenient, 
the style is clear and concise. Every precaution is 
taken to avoid the bewildering intricacies and techni- 
calities with which the way is strewn. While very 
thorough, it is very free from those blemishes that 
are usually found in books of this description. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Organization and Tactics. By Arthur L. Wagner, 
author of ‘‘ The Service of Security and Informa- 
tion,” etc. Second edition. 551 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $:.00 ; by mail, $3.23. 

A second edition of a work highly regarded by the 
press and fellow-specialists of the author and officially 
recommended at the Headquarters of the Army to 
officers subject to examination for promotion. 
Theory of International Trade, The. With some of 

its Applications to Economic Policy. By C. F. 
Bastable, M. A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Public 
Finance,’”’ etc. Second edition, revised. 183 pp- 
I2mo, $1.13 ; by mail, $1.23. 

Woman and the Republic. A survey of the Woman- 
Suffrage Movement in the United ‘States and a 
discussion of the claims and arguments of its 
foremost advocates. By Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
327 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In *‘ Woman and the Republic’’ Mrs. Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson combats her pro-suffragist sisters. She 
considers the subject from every point of view—his- 
torically, legally, morally and socially—traversing all 
the arguments of the suffrage leaders, setting forth 
some considerations that are entirely new, and inci- 
dentally giving a complete account of the progress 
thus far made by the suffrage movement in various 
parts of the world. Philadelphia Record. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Alternating-Current Circuit, The. An Introductory and 
Non-mathematical Book for Engineers and Stu- 
dents. By W. Perren Maycock, M.I. E. E. With 
51 illustrations, index ou ruled pages for notes. 
102 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Plainly worded and non-mathematical description 
of the phenomena of the ordinary single-phase alter- 
nating current circuit. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology of the Moral Self. By B. Bosanquet. 132 pp. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 
An independent view by a thinker of reach and 
knowledge on the present tendencies of psychology 
as it is related to ethics. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borden P. 
Bowne. 389 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

The root thought of this work by Borden P. Bowne 
is that thought is an organic activity which unfolds 
from within, and can never be put together from 
without by the mechanical juxtaposition and associa- 
tion of sense impressions. From this it follows that 
the laws of thought are to be sought within thought 
itself as immanent principles of mental action, and 
are not adeposit or precipitation of sense experience. 
In treating of the theory of knowledge attention is 
called to the speculative significance of freedom, the 
suicidal character of all mechanical theories of mind 
and fundamental existence, and the impossibility of 
any tenable theory of knowledge except on a theistic 
basis. Emphasis is also placed on the practical nature 
of belief, and the incompleteness of all our systematic 
construction. Much space also is devoted to the 
many forms of verbal and logical illusions which re- 
duce so much of popular speculation to worthless- 
ness. Professor Bowne’s definition of philosophy is 
that it is a rational and systematic comprehension of 
reality, and he discusses in a clear and connected 
manner the nature and ideal aims of thought, and 
how far these aims have been realized. He does not 
attempt a complete argumentative presentation of 
the subject, but his statement of the problems of 
thought and knowledge is exceedingly attractive, and 
notwithstanding the abstract nature of his subject, 
he has made it vivid and interesting by the wealth of 
illustration which distinguishes this as well as his 
previous philosophical works. Hartford Post. 


HYGIENE. 


Fads of an Old Physician, A sequel to ‘‘ Plea for a 
Simpler Life.’’ By George S. Keith, M. D., LL. D., 
F.R.C.P.E. 173 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

Notes on the prevention and treatment of disease 
given in a simple but convincing diction. 


MEDICAL. 
Handbook of Medical Climatology. Embodying its 


principles and therapeutic application, with 
scientific data of the chief health resorts of the 
world. By S. Edwin Solly, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Illustrated in black and colors. 470 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.20 ; by mail, $3.45. 

A practiced author gives the results of his long 
experience up to the present time, based upon climatic 
observations from all parts of the world. Establishes 
the therapeutic value of health resorts. Ample maps 
in color. 


Infants’ Weight Charts. Prepared by J. P. Crozer 
Griffith, M.D. 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 
For the use of those dealing with diseases of chil- 
dren. Founded on the experience of a specialist. 


News 


LAW BOOKS. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England. In four 
books. By Sir William Blackstone. With notes 
selected from the'editions of Archbold, Christian, 
Coleridge, Chitty, Stewart, Kerr, and others; and 
in addition, notes and references to all text-books 
and decisions wherein the Commentaries have 
been cited, and all statutes modifying the text. 
By William Draper Lewis. Quarto. Two volumes, 
sheep, $10.00 ; four volumes, sheep, $12.00; four 
volumes, three-quarters morocco, $15.00. 

See review. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bird-Life. A Guide to the Study of Our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Chapman, author of ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North America,’’ etc. 
With seventy-five full-page plates and numerous 
text drawings. By Ernest Seton Thompson, 
author of ‘‘Art Anatomy of Animals,’ ete. 
269 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 


In Brook and Bayou; or, Life in the Still Waters, By 
Clara Kern Bayliss. Illustrated. Appletons’ 
Home Reading Books. 180 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
54 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


The latest volume in the Home Reading Series of 
the Appletons possesses real value and cannot fail to 
instruct the child as it cannot fail to hold his interest 
from beginning to end. It is well written, well illus- 
trated and above all admirably conceived. Clara Kern 
Bayliss is the author and she has intended to give to 
her young readers some ideas of the Protozoans and 
other microscopic animals which are usually dismissed 
in the works on zodlogy with the briefest mention or 
with no mentionat all. The chapters are short, are told 
in an easy conversational manner and have good pic- 
tures in color and in black and white. Not only is the 
book calculated to inform the child, but it may well be 
that many an adult who knows nothing of the amceba, 
the rotifer, the dallingeria, the vorticellz, the sten- 
tors and the vaginicola will be interested to make 
their acquaintance. Hartford Post. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Elementary Drawing. A Series of Practical Papers for 
Beginners. Written and illustrated by Elisabeth 
Moore Hallowell. 54 pp. t12mo, oblong, 68 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 


The basis of the work was a series of papers origin- 
ally printed in one of the art magazines, but so great 
was the value placed upon them and the interest 
shown in them, that it was secon seen to be desirable 
to give them the wider circulation possible only by 
their publication in book form. Any one who 
expects to take advantage of the coming holiday sea- 
son to add to the treasures of his sketch book will 
find in this work many valuable hints and sugges- 
tions. Even where no such definite application of its 
hints is expected it will be found very interesting, 
and to school libraries, especially, a valuable acqui- 
sition. The Dial. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, The, 1897. Con- 
taining about four hundred reproductions in fac- 
simile after the original drawings of the artists. 
Nineteenth year. 288 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
paper, 96 cents; by mail, $1.10. 

The annual issue of reproductions of important 
works in the old Salon. As usual, some of the Eng- 
lish equivalents of the French titles are worthy of a 
comic setting. 
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Some Masters of Lithography., By Atherton Curtis. 
With twenty-two photogravure plates, after repre- 
sentative lithographs. 187 pp. Quarto. $10.80 ; 
by mail, $11.16. 


See review. 
BOTANY. 


Vines of Northeastern America, The. Fully illustrated 
from original sketches. By Charles S. Newhall, 
author of ‘‘ The Trees of Northeastern America,”’ 
etc. 207pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 


See review. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Fertility of the Land, The. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. 
The Rural Science series. Edited by L. H. 
Bailey. Illustrated. 415 pp. Indexed. iI2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

It isa summary sketch of the relationship of farm 
practice to the maintaining and increasing of the 
productivity of the soil. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SPORTS. 


Athletic Sports. By D. A. Sargent, M. D., H. J. Whig- 
ham, Robert D. Wrenn, P. G. Hubert, Jr., Mar- 
guerite Merington, J.West Roosevelt, M. D , Duf- 
field Osborne, Edward S. Martin. The Out-of- 
Door Library. Illustrated. 318 pp. tI2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This book, which is well illustrated, contains articles 
by Prof. Sargent of Harvard on the physical propor- 
tions of the typical man, and the physical character- 
istics of the athlete; a paper on golf by Mr. H. J. 
Whigham; one on lawn tennis by Mr. Robert D. 
Wrenn, the United States champion for 1896; three 
papers on bicycling, and an essay on surf and surf- 
bathing ; while Mr. Edward S. Martin writes, in the 
concluding pages, on country clubs and hunt clubs 
in America. N. Y. Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


By W. D. Mooney, A. M. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 


Brief Latin a A. 


272 pp. Indexe 


cents. 

The leading facts of the language are briefly stated, 
all superfluous material is omitted, and the book is 
condensed by the use of a number of summaries and 
tables, while an index gives cross references to the 
standard Latin grammars of Harkness and Allen and 
Greenough. The page is neat and clear and the use 
of full face type to distinguish the tense sign of verbs 
from the stem and personal endings is an excellent 
innovation. Much of the material for the present 
work has been taken, by permission, from the 
Elleudt Seyffert Grammar, a manual intended for 
use in the German gymnasium. N. Y. Sun. 


By Kate Holladay 


College Training for Women. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by 


Claghorn, Ph. D. 270 pp. 
mail, 99 cents. 

The author writes of practical things. She first 
discusses what the college can do fora young woman, 
preparations for entering one, the choice of a particu- 
lar college, and college life. Other topics are the 
mothers who are college trained, the social influence 
of the college woman, and the value of college train- 
ing to the wage-earner. N. Y. Times. 


History of Ancient Geography, A. By H. F. Tozer, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Cambridge and Geographical 
Series. With maps. Indexed. 12mo, $2.34; 


by mail, $2.49. 
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Finch Primer, The. By Adelaide V. Finch. Illus- 

trated. 90 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

An attempt to form ‘‘a systematically constructed, 

carefully graded primer, based on sound educational 

principles.’’ Colored and black and white prints, 
with script and Roman letters. 


Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With full directions 
for successful growth in houses, sheds, cellars, 
and pots, on shelves, and out of doors. By W.J. 
May. Illustrated. 47 pp. 16mo, paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

All the details in a nutshell for successfully raising 

a succulent dish. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D., author of ‘‘ Methods of Church 
Work,” etc. Self and Sex series. With portraits. 
190 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

Plain, helpful talks to youth are to be found in this 
little book on questions of conduct and morals. Dr. 
Stall’s labors have been highly commended, and some 
of the endorsements, accompanied with portraits, are 
bound up in the volume. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Public Schools of Philadelphia, The. Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Statistical. By John Trevor Custis. 
Illustrated. 680 pp. Indexed. Folio, $5.00 by 
mail, $5.48. 

Excellent portraits of officials connected with the 
public schools and pictures of the school houses and 
other buildings under charge of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The text has been carefully written in a spirit 
of research rather than of controversy, and the record 
is'ia most valuable one, not only in itself, but for future 
historians. This is the first comprehensive survey of 
the Public School system of Philadelphia, and the 
harvest has been thoroughly garnered. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. (Number one.) A first 
reader. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. 
Gilbert. Illustrated. 128 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 

Founded on actual needs of children. The color 
printing and half-tones should have been better. 


University of Pennsylvania Illustrated, The. By John 
Bach McMaster, and a sketch of Franklin Field, 
by H. Laussat Geyelin. 117 pp. 8vo, oblong, 
$1.25 ; by mail, $1.44. 

An historical account of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Pennsylvania University, With admir- 
able illustrations in half-tone of the various buildings 
and an extensive topographic view as frontis- 
piece. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Apostolic Ministry in the Scottish Church, The. (Baird 
Lecture for 1897.) By Robert Herbert Story, 
D.D., F.S. A. 332 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.40; 
by mail, $2.54. 

Christian Ecclesia, The. A Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the 
Ecclesia and Four Sermons. By Fenton John 
Anthony Hart, D.D. 306 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Castaway and Other Addresses, A. By F. B. Meyer, 
author of ‘‘ Light on Life’s Duties,’’ etc. 127 pp. 
16mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 

Prepared from lectures delivered in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Intended to ‘give a 
glimpse into those deeper aspects of Christianity 
which are best adapted to nourish and quicken the 
inner life.’’ 

God and Prayer. A Discussion of the Reasonableness 


of Prayer. By Boyd Vincent, S.T.D. 67 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
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The Bedell Lectures of 1895, delivered in College 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, Ohio, on 
Founders’ Day, 1895. 
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Pictures of Russian History and Russian Literature. By 
Prince Serge Wolkonsky. With a portrait. 
Lowell Lectures. 283 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 

A rapid but full survey of Russian life and litera- 
ture from A D. 862to the present time. Lectures 
delivered under the Lowell foundation in 18¢6 and 


1897. 
ESSAYS. 


Bacon’s Essays. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Alfred S. West, M.A. Pitt Press Series. 
302 pp., with an appendix. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.57. 

In his introduction Mr. West points out many 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in Bacon’s essays. 
Thus, when the essayist writes about ‘‘ Truth,’’ the 
term ‘‘truth’’ stands at first for the correspondence 
of thought with fact, and afterwards for the virtue of 
truthfulness, which is a different matter. As regards 
Bacon’s position in literature there can be no two 
opinions. It is curious to remember that although he 
was such a master of style Bacon felt no confi- 
dence in the enduring stability of his native tongue. 
If a book of his was to ‘‘ live and bea citizen of the 
of the world, as English books are not,’’ it must be 
translated into Latin. Fortunately he has proved to 
be a false prophet in this matter. Mr. West’s edition 
is well edited and annotated, and will prove invalu- 
able to students. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Beauty and Art. By Aldam Heaton. 12mo, 

$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

Mr. Heaton’s work begins with an essay on 
“Taste,’? in which he shows that to talk of ‘bad 
taste’’ is a contradiction in terms. Taste being the 
faculty of discrimination, where no discrimination is 
made, no taste, good, bad, or indifferent exists, but 
the counterfeit substitute for it, which can only be 
described as false taste. The writer discusses the 
chief elements of the corruption of national taste, and 
attributes them first and foremost to French sources 
—an ascription which, though doubtless correct, will 
be a surprise to the many who have been in the habit 
of looking up to the French as our leaders and guides 
in such matters. The fact is, our neighbors are 
expert archeologists ; and combining as they do an 
innate deftness of manipulation with their acquired 
knowledge of style, they are unrivaled as reproduc- 
ers, but do more than copy they cannot. When it is 
an affair of originating, their inferiority is apparent. 
If it be true, as has been said, that a nation must be 
in earnest at any rate in the memorials it provides for 
its dead, then an infallible test may be found by 
anybody who takes the trouble to visit the statuary 
shops leading to Pére la Chaise. Should that test fail 
to convince him of the degraded condition of French 
ert, then a man must be altogether blind to the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. Again, the author has the 
discrimination to perceive, and thecourage to expose 
the shallowness and the limitations of Japanese art— 
courage, because his view of the case is by no means 
popular, even among artists and connoisseurs at the 
present day. London Academy. 


209 pp. 


Patrins. To which is added an Inquirendo into the 
Wit and other Good Parts of His Late Majesty 
King Charles the Second. Written by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. 335 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is one of the numerous 
writers who have lately undertaken the revival of 


News 


that antique form of literary art known as the essay. 
Essay-writing is an agreeable pastime and one not 
usually to be regarded too seriously. Like the 
imitation of ancient metrical forms, it involves aq 
somewhat obvious artifice and the reader must 
not complain if the practitioner's methods appear 
occasionally archaic. Miss Guiney has collected a 
number of her experiments, together with various 
contributions to periodical literature, in a volume 
under the title of ‘‘ Patrins,’”’ the preface explaining 
that patrins are the tufts of grass or leaves that 
gypsies cast upon the road to mark the way they have 
gone. The application is not obvious, but it requires 
ingenuity to invent a new name fora book. The 
titles of some of the chapters indicate Miss Guiney’s 
loyalty to the old forms. They are such as ‘‘ On the 
Rabid versus the Harmless Scholar’’; ‘‘On the 
Delights of an Incognito’’; ‘‘On Dying Considered 
asa Dramatic Situation”; ‘‘A Bitter Complaint of 
the Ungentle Reader,’’ etc. There is also included 
‘* An Inquirendo into the Wit and other Good Parts of 
His Late Majesty, King Charles II,’’ in the form of a 
conversation, which contains much just appreciation 
of that delightful monarch. Philadelphia Times. 


Philosophy of Knowledge. An Inquiry into the Nature, 
Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
By George Trumbull Ladd. 609 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.22. 

Contents: The problem ; History of opinion ; The 
psychological view ; thinking and knowing; Knowl- 
edge of things and of self; Identity and difference 
sufficient reason; Experience and the transcendent; 
The implicates of knowledge; Scepticism, agnos- 
ticism,and criticism ; Alleged ‘‘antinomics’’ ; Truth 
and error; The teleology of knowledge ; Ethical and 
esthetical ‘‘ momenta’’ of knowledge ; Knowledge 
and reality; Idealism and realism; Dualism and 
monism ; Knowledge and the absolute. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Treasure of the Humble, The. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. With an in- 
troduction by A. B. Walkley. 325 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

In his interesting introduction Mr. Walkley states 
that this volume presents M. Maeterlinck, hitherto 
well known as a dramatist, in the new character of a 
philosopher and an esthetician. The book is also in 
some sort an ‘‘ apology for his theatre, the one being 
to the other as theory is to practice. Maeterlinck 
began by visualising and synthetising his ideas of 
life; in the book before us we find him trying to 
analyze these ideas, and to state the truth as he finds 
it. It is not a truth for all markets. He appeals to 
the elect, or as M. Anatole France would say, aux 
ames bien nées. Nevertheless, even those who differ 
from Maeterlinck will recognize the loftiness of his 
ideas, the fastidious delicacy of his taste, and his 
abiding and insatiable love of beauty. There are ten 
essays in the volume dealing with such subjects as 
Silence, the Awakening of the Soul, the Predestined, 
Mystic Morality, Women, the Tragical in Daily Life, 
the Deeper Life and Inner Beauty. The book is a 
distinct acquisition to the literature of the day. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Treatment of Nature in Dante’s “Divina Commedia.” 
By L. Oscar Kuhns. 208 pp. Indexed. 1I2m0, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

In this work the author aims at giving a complete 
picture of Dante's use of all forms of animate and 
inanimate nature. There are chapters on the physical 
geography of the poem, on the fauna and flora, on 
the atmospheric phenomena and on the heavenly 
bodies. Professor Kuhns has not attemoted a mere 
tabulation, but has thrown his chapters into the form 
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of essays, thus appealing to the general reader as 
well as to the specialist. His plan isa brilliant one. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Upland Pastures. Being Some Out-door Essays deal- 
ing with the Beautiful Things that the Spring and 
Summer bring. By Adeline Knapp. Limited 
edition. 62 pp. I2mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

Bound in rough gray boards and printed upon 
antique deckel edged paper, with illuminated title 
page and initial letters throughout,- the volume, of 
which the present edition is limited to six hundred 
signed and numbered copies, is a thing of rare beauty, 
and Mr. Elbert Hubbard is, to be congratulated not 
only on his taste, but on his enterprise in putting be- 
fore the public a specimen of high-class work that 
need not shirk comparison with the productions of 
the Kelmscott, or any of the modern artistic printing 
presses. The work of illuminating has been done 
with delicacy and skill. As for the essays themselves, 
it is sufficient praise'to say that there is a freshness 
and fragrance in Miss Knapp’s descriptions of the 
beauties of wood and field that render them worthy 
of their setting. N.Y. Sun. 


LITERATURE. 


Literary Movement in France During the Nineteenth 
Century, The. By Georges Pellissier. Authorized 
English Version by Aune Garrison Brinton. With 
general introduction. 504pp. Indexed. §8vo, 
$2.60 ; by mail, $2.80. 

See review. 


Hymn Lover, The. An account of the rise and growth 
of English Hymnody. By W. Garrett Horder, 
author of ‘‘Is There a Future Life?’’ 526 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.54. 

Fills a gap in the history of literature as it relates 
toHymnody. A well-compiled manual, giving critical 
comment, a bibliography, and full historical and 
biographical details. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Novels of Charles Dickens, The. A Bibliography and 
Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton, author of 
‘* Dickensiana,’’ etc. With portrait frontispiece. 
245 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


CLASSICS. 


Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. Part the 
Third. With a frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 313 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents. 

A further issue in the dainty little series called 

““The Temple Classics,’’ always fine externally as 

well as internally. 


Poems of Horace, The. A Literal Translation. By A. 
Hamilton Bryce, LL. D., F. R.S. E. With me- 
moir and introduction. With a portrait. 293 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

It is an old saying that Horace defies translation. 
Even Dr. Hamilton Brice, though he has had the 
temerity to attempt a literal version of ‘‘ The Poems 
of Horace,’’ admits that it is as dificult to reproduce 
the grace of the fashion of the immortal Odes as to 
render in faultless Latin the artless magic of the songs 
of Burns. He has fallen back on English prose, and 
we are almost persuaded that he has done well, since 
to ‘‘transfer Horace in soul, in subtlety, and in 
metre’’ from the Latin of the last half. century before 
Christ to the present year of grace, is a task which 


awaits the unstinted devotion of genius. This trans- 
lation, if somewhat tame in parts, is always scholarly 
and occasionally felicitous. London Speaker. 


Story of Troy, The. By M. Clarke. Eclectic School 
Readings. Illustrated. 254 pp. 12mo, 45 cents ; 
by mail, 55 cents. 

The story of the ancient city of Troy and the famous 
Siege which ended in the total destruction of that re- 
nowned city ; the simply told narrative is interspersed 
with many poetical extracts from the English trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


DRAMA. 


Knave of Hearts, The. A Fourth of July Comedietta. 

By Albert Lee. Illustrated by Edward Penfield. 

32 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A practical little play based on the traditionary 

theft of the Knave of Hearts. Very cleverly illus- 

trated in red and black, with a cover design by F. 
Maxfield Parrish. 


Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, The. A play writ- 
ten by Christopher Marlowe. Edited with a pre- 
face, notes and glossary by Israel Gollancz, 
M A. Witha portrait. The Temple Dramatists. 
112 pp. 18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents; 
leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

In preparing this revision the editor has drawn upon 
the text of the earliest extant edition, a quarto of 
1604, and that of the fourth edition, published in 1616. 
In the latter are a number of ‘‘adicyones’’ to the 
original text, some of which, made by Birde and 
Rowley in 1602, are mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary ; 
hence Mr. Gollancz has adopted the plan of printing 
the extracts from the 1616 quarto in italic type, while 
one or two omitted passages from the first edition are 
given in the notes, the result being a very complete 
and useful version of this grand old play. NV. Y. Sun. 


POETRY. 


Charm of Birds, A. Chosen and arranged by Rose 
Porter, 206 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Poetical selections about birds. Part 1, Shakes- 
peare’s birds ; Birds and British poets ; Wordsworth’s 
birds ; Many birds—Victorian period ; Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, and the birds. Part 2, Longfellow's birds ; 
Whittier’s birds ; Lowell’s birds: Emerson’s birds ; 
Bryant’s birds ; Holmes’s birds ; Birds and American 
poets. Miscelianeous. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Heart of Life, The. By James Buckham. 70 pp. 
18mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 

The contribution which Mr. James Buckham has 
made to the Oaten Stop Series, under this title, does 
not persuade us that he has penetrated that mystery 
in any striking degree, but at least he has strun 
together a number of facile rhymes on quaint an 
pleasing subjects. The verses called ‘‘ Up Garrett,”’ 
sketch with some color and witha pretty touch of 
sentiment an attractive episode of child life, and there 
are other pictures in the book as cleverly done. 
‘‘ The Song of the Market Place’”’ is in a somewhat 
hackneyed and florid vein, but it has a genuine lilt. 
Altogether Mr. Buckham is a minor poet, without 
being too hopelessly minor. N. Y. Tribune. 


In Titian’s Garden, and Other Poems. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 108 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 97 cents. 


Lyric Poems of Robert Herrick, The. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. With a frontispiece. 181 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 
Herrick made handy for the stroller or traveler 
in a befitting little volume. 
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139 ‘pp. I2mo, 
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New Poems. By Francis Thompson. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

This is a collection of poems by Francis Thompson, 
one of the newer English poets and a reviewer on the 
staff of Zhe Academy. His lines are cast in rather 
obscure language, full of subtle meaning, and requir- 
ing fixed attention for their understanding. The poet 
sings, with some of his richest imagery, in praise of 
nature, as the following lines of the ‘‘ Orient Ode’’ 
illustrate : 


‘* Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 
Day, a dedicated priest 
In all his robes pontifical exprest, 
Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 
From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon robed sacrament confest 
Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn. 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 
The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed—ere the frail fingers featly 
Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 
His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 
Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West.”’ 


Students of poetry will be interested in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s experiments with metre. These are to be especi- 
ally noted in his ‘‘ Heard on the Mountain,’’ from 
Hugo's ‘‘ Feuilles D’Automne.’’ Here the fourteen- 
syllable metre of Chapman is treated after the manner 
of Dryden’s rhyming heroics, with the occasional trip- 
letand even the occasional Alexandrine, represented 
by a line of eight accents, a treatment Mr. Thompson 
believes can well extend the majestic resources of 
the metre. The writer delights in perfection of style, 
in the completest finish, and his book, which is a 
worthy successor of his ‘‘Poems ’’ and ‘ Sister 

_ Songs’? is notable in its class. Hartford Posi. 


“Lady” Vere,and Other Narrat'ves. By Louis M. 
Elshemus, author of ‘‘Mammon,’’ etc. 126 pp. 
16mo, $1.25, postpaid. 


M. Elshe- 
Soul,’’ etc. 


Mammon—A_ Spirit Song. By Louis 
mus, author of ‘‘ The Moods of a 
126 pp. I12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 


Mr. J. Gordon Coogler, the sweet singer of the 
South Carolina cotton fields, must look to his laurels. 
Another and a rival poet has appeared in Mr. Louis 
M. Elshemus, whose native wood notes wild, sounded 
in the two volumes entitled respectively ‘‘ Lady 
Vere’’ and ‘‘Mammon—A Spirit Song,’’ have much 
of the artlessness and unfettered originality that have 
made the Southern singer famous. We miss, per- 
haps, the infinite variety and range of vision that 
distinguish the inimitable Coogler, for the muse of 
Mr. Elshemus inspires him almost exclusively to 
thoughts of love ; his song is one long passionate 
plea for freedom from the trammels and convention- 
alities of these loveless modern days of ours—a pro- 
test against the fickleness and mercenary spirit of the 
women of our time: 


Ah, cruel woman ! heartless—full of guile ! 
Must we submit to all thy caprice low? 
We men who love? 


At least it shall not bein silence that we submit, 
while there are those among us who can voice their 
protest. Here isa type of woman that invites our 
poet’s scorn : 


Alas ! her tongue, 
So thick and long, proclaimed her feminine. 
No charm of girls she had. Oh! why had fate 
Shaped her a girl, for all her character showed 
Her the true boy. * * ? 


News 


What boots it though to sing of soul-bubbling love 
in these degenerate days, when 


In this stale and puny nineteenth century 
Custom prohibits love to burst, or knighthood 
To show rare valor. 


We might perchance be moved to meditate upon 
the awful consequences that would possibly follow in 
any age in which custom did not ‘‘ prohibit love to 
burst.”’ 

From these extracts the reader will observe that 
the poetry of Mr. Elshemus is marked less by its 
musical quality than by its extreme lucidity ; that, 
in fact, it often appears to consist of ordinary prose, 
sawn intoilengths and stacked like so much cordwood. 
This method of verse-building is a simple one, and 
though the result may sometimes lack spontaneity, 
it insures a coherence and continuity of thought not 
always found in the work of more impassioned 
bards. N. Y. Sun. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The, Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia. Rendered into English verse by 
Edward Fitzgerald. New edition. 93 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


A fairly good small reprint of Fitzgerald, prefaced 
by Lang’s verses and the translator’s essay on the 
Persian poet. 


Romance of Arenfels, and Other Tales of the Rhine, The. 
By C. Ellis Stevens. 90 pp. 16mo, $1.25, post- 
paid. 

The author has struck no dominant note in his book 
of verse, ‘‘ Romance of Arenfels, and Other Tales of 
the Rhine.’’ He has, however, sung in an unpre- 
tentious way a few very sweet tones. He lacks 
strength and vigor of both thought and diction, but he 
gives in places reasons for his existence asa poet, 
that while they may or may not bear bigger fruit, are 
certainly a justification of his present little volume. 

Philadephia Inquirer. 


Vintage of Verse, A. By Clarence Urmy, author of 
‘“A Rosary of Rhyme.’’ 11g pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.06. 


There are poems of sentiment and poems of nature, 
in both of which the writer shows himself a keen 
observer, a genuine lover. His praise of the Golden 
Gate, with which the book opens, is a delightful bit, 
and indeed, he who enjoys smooth flowing verse will 
not be likely to lay the volume down until the 
acquaintance of each page is made _ A dainty little 
conceit is the following, called ‘‘ The Approach of 
Night ’’: 

By the yellow in the sky, 
Night is nigh. 
By the murk on mead and mere, 
Night is near. 
By one faint star, pale and wan, 
Night comes on. 
By the moon, so calm and clear, 
Night is here. 
Hartford Fost. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Blissylvania Post-Office, The. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. 152pp. 16mo, 4ocents; by mail, 48 cents. 
Four children, who were tired of a rainy day in the 
country, form themselves into a club called the 
Happy Thought Club, the object of the club being to 
write letters for amusement. The post-office, which 
was in an orchard, is named by the only boy in the 
club. The story tells of the children’s methods of 
conducting their post-office, and gives events in the 


lives of two honorary members of the H. T. C, 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Boys in the Block, The. By Maurice Francis Egan, 
author of ‘‘ The Vocation of Edward Conway,”’’ 
etc. 85 pp. 18mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


The block was a short row of houses in a New York 
street, leading into the Bowery. The boys in the 
block were divided into two cliques. Their hands 
were against each other and both were against the 
Chinese. The story is for Catholic boys, and is by 
the Professor of Literature in Notre Dame University, 
who is also a poet of reputation. 


Heir of Dreams, An. By Sallie Margaret O’Malley. 
168 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
A tale for Roman Catholic youth, prettily presented 
and well printed. 


My Strange Friend. By Francis J. Finn, S. J., author 
of ‘‘ Percy Wynn,’’ etc. 7opp. 18mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 29 cents. 

Containing two stories entitled, ‘‘My Strange 
Friend and Looking for Santa Claus’’; the first tells 
of a contest for a Longfellow prize essay, the second 
is a story of a present-day Christmas, in which a 
stable is the scene of an important incident. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Children, The. By 
Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by Chris Hammond. 
With an introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Illustrated Standard Novels. 465 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

As Mrs. Ritchie says in her introduction, it is hard 
to make a choice among the charming and familiar 
histories comprised in ‘‘The Parent’s Assistant.’’? They 
open like fairy-tales, recounting in simple language 
the stories of little ones who in doing good or doing 
wrong reap their respective rewards or meet with 
their due punishments. We need more books like 
those that Maria Edgeworth wrote. The present vol- 
ume is mightily refreshing to one jaded with a long 
course of the modern school of favorite authors. The 
illustrations by Miss Hammond are as usual dainty 
and correct in their details. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Summer at Woodville, A. By Anna T. Sadlier, author 
of ‘‘Names that Live,’ etc. 168 pp. 16mo, 40 
cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 

An interesting tale for children, giving glimpses of a 
country village where much wholesome fun was 
made. 


Three Girls and Especially One. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart, author of ‘‘ The Blissylvania Post Office,’’ 
etc. I50pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Marcella, or ‘‘ Marcy ’’ as she was called, was a little 
girl of twelve, the eldest of the Merrick children. 

She was a pretty, gifted child, who is made a cripple 

for a number of years through a bad fall. The home 

life henceforth centres about her invalid couch, and 
her whole character changes. A little cousin from 

Kansas visits the New York Merricks, and though at 

first the children laugh at her, they learn to love her 

dearly. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FICTION. 


Burglar Who Moved Paradise, The. By Herbert D. 
Ward. With a frontispiece. 226 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1 or. 

See review. 


Beyond the City Gates. A Romance of Old New York. 
By Augusta Campbell Watson, author of ‘‘ The 
Old Harbor Town,”’ etc. With a frontispiece. 
324 pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

‘* Beyond the City Gates’’ isa romance of old New 

York, in which the reader loses sight of the vastness 
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of the present city and wanders with the dainty 
Dutch maiden, Freida Van Dycke, ‘through the 
prosperous farm lands which lay along the route of 
the later day Bowery. During the period of this 
story the town was suffering from a ruinous scourge 
of piratical buccaneering, the famous Captain Kidd 
being the dreaded terror of the seas. A charming 
love story is developed by the affection of Freida for 
Adrian de Witte, the heir of the Patroon, who is op- 
posed to the match. Adrian’s magnetic personality 
but weak moral character naturally befit him for 
leader among the buccaneers and though suspected 
he passes among the citizens with the dash and daring 
of an innocent man. When at last he murders the 
Patroon and cowardly allows the crime to be fastened 
on Freida, her eyes are opened and the honest devo- 
tion of another suitor is rewarded. The characters 
are depicted with distinctness and a pastoral charm 
that give one a sort of personal relationship with 
those early New Yorkers and their simple manners 
and customs. Philadelphia Times. 


Beautiful Miss Brooke, The. By ‘‘Z. Z.’’ Author of 
‘*A Drama in Dutch,”’’ etc. 153 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

‘*The Beautiful Miss Brooke’’ is a peculiar, com- 
plex and altogether interesting type of that modern 
‘* bachelor girl’? who seems to have supplanted the 
old-fashioned pink and white imgenue dear to novel 
readers of fifteen or twenty years ago. The setting 
in which the author, Mr. Louis Zangwill, has placed 
her is of the slightest, the story being but a mere 
episode in the career of a brilliant, somewhat un- 
scrupulous, and thoroughly modern young woman, 
but the analytical skill shown in her presentation is 
sufficient to make the book worth reading. V. }..Sun. 


Basile the Jester. A Romance of the Days of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. By J. E. Muddock, author of 
‘“A Dead Man’s Secret,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
Stanley Wood and others. 375 pp. I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

The author has done much admirable work in 
making known to youthful or idle readers the finer 
works and greater events in English annals. His 
‘Robin Hood ’”’ was delightful reading. The present 
tale deals with Mary Queen of Scots and her times. 


Castle Meadow. A story of Norwich a hundred years 
ago. By Emma Marshall, author of ‘‘ The White 
King’s Daughter,’’ etc. With a frontispiece. 
286 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


A tale founded on the life in Norwich, when that 
English town was noteworthy for its circle of 
cultured people. John Crome, William Crotch, 
Amelie Alderson (afterwards Opie) and other celebri- 
ties appear. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story. By Mary A. Denison, 
author of ‘‘ That Husban of Mine,’’ etc. 
257 pp- 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Mary A. Denison will add to her popularity by her 
latest story of ‘‘ Captain Molly.’’ It idealizes the Sal- 
vation Army, but it does not exaggerate the good 
points, even if it may omit some of the less pleasant. 
A banker’s daughter chooses to go down into the 
slums and work in Paradise Flats. A young man 
whom she considers a dude, and with whom she will 
have nothing to do, disguises himself as a workman 
and goes down into Paradise Flats for love of her, 
joining the army asa private to win the love of his 
captain, andhedoesit. Everything comes out just as 
you want it to. The story is intensely human and in- 
teresting and good in every use of the word. 

N. Y. World. 
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Devotee, A. An episode in the life of a butterfly. 
By Mary Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘ Diana 
Tempest,’’ etc. 211 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents; paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


In this short tale Miss Cholmondeley has omitted 
the sensational element, modeled. upon Wilkie 
Collins, which marred to some extent her clever novel 
‘* Diana Tempest,’’ and consequently her new story 
is much more homogeneous. Her sketches of young 
men and women belonging to fashionable society are as 
clever as ever; but Mr. Loftus is altogether a lady’s 
hero, a far-away connection of Sir Charles Grandison’s, 
and quite as unreal. No wonder his first wife ran 
away from him. London Atheneum. 
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Derelicis. 
Gate of Samaria, 
by mail, $1.23 

In ‘‘ Derelicts,’’ Mr. William John Locke tells the 
story of aman who has gone under; who, having 
dropped to the lowest depths of weakness, misery, 
and self-contempt, is yet redeemed by the saving 
grace of a woman's love. Stephen Chisely, an 

Oxford graduate and a lawyer, has, at the beginning 

of his career, been led by weakness and folly into 

crime, and has served a term of two years in jail for 
embezzlement. Then, when after his release he is 
drifting gradually to the gutter, he meets a woman 
known to him in happier days, and for the first time 
since his disgrace hears a word of kindness. He, 
with his struggles and relapses, his weakness and his 
gradual winning of self-respect and manliness, is 
admirably drawn, while the woman, great in her 
charity and unawakened capacity for infinite love, 
and with much of the unconscious, half pathetic 
charm and irresponsibility of a child, has the warmth 
and brightness of a ray of sunshine. In all her 
matrimonial and other troubles—and she had some 
sufficiently awkward ones—she is frankly a child. 
Not till in her time of need she is helped by the man 
she once tried to save, and till, in winning him back 
to self-respect, she first learns to really love, does she 
become a woman. The story of Chisely’s fight to get 
on his feet again, as a chorus singer in a traveling 
opera company,a farm handin South Africa, and 
finally as a writer, is always interesting, while some 
of the minor characters are sketched with more than 
average skill. N. Y. Sun. 


By William J Locke, author of ‘‘ At the 
” etc. 414 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 


Delilah of Harlem, A story of the New York City of 
To-Day. By Richard Henry Savage. Oriental 
Library. 329 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

An up-tn-date novel in paper covers with a lurid 
design as an introduction. 


By Bertha M. 
I2mo, paper, 15 


Earle’s Atonement, The. A novel. 
Clay. Globe Library. 384 pp. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

English society in its lights and shades in town and 
country. Ends happily as all entertaining fiction 
should. 


Extracts from the Diary of Svengali, Translated and 
edited by Alfred Welch. 89 pp. 18mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Some one has discovered the private diary of Sven- 
gali! The discoverer is Alfred Welch, and he has been 
to the trouble of translating passages of it from its 
difficult Polish Hebrew dialect, that the English- 
reading public may become acquainted with some of 
the inmost thoughts and intentions of this remark- 
able maestro. It tells among other things of how 
Trilby was found after she left the studio and relieves 
Svengali of the imputation of craft. The diary 
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should find many interested readers. 
by this bit of good sentiment : 
Be just to all mankind, my friend: 
They seek the same as you; 
Their different manners but depend 
On chance and point of view. 
FHlartford Post. 


Free Lance in a Far Land, A, Being an Account of 
the Singular Fortunes of Selwyn Fyveways, of 
Fyveways Hall, in the County of Gloucester, 
Esquire; forseven years a Free Adventurer in 
the Kingdoms of MHindostan. By Herbert 
Compton, author of ‘‘ The Dead Man’s Gift,”’ ete. 
Cassell’s Union Square Library. 373 pp. paper, 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A Stevensonesque romance, written with spirit and 
carrying the reader into many lands. 


Fall of a Star, The. A novel. By Sir William Magnay, 
Bart. 269 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 
Smart society in provincial England, by one of the 
smiart set. 


Fatal Diamonds, The. By Eleanor C. Donnelly, author 
of ‘‘ Petronilla,’’ etc. 73 pp. 16mo, 25 cents ; by 
mail, 29 cents. 

The fatal diamonds were given by Dr. Kenrick to 
his young wife ; they were bought with money that 
the Doctor intended to spend in charity. The story 
tells how the proud owner of the jewels lost them by 
an act of vanity, also other interesting episodes of 
her life, and shows finally the beauty of humility. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Fierceheart, the Soldier. A Romance of 1745. ByJ. 
C. Snaith, author of ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 329 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A tale of English life in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, full of good humor and character sketching. 


Gadfly, The. By E. L. Voynich. 373 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The fierce struggles of the Italians and their con- 
spiracies, all directed toward the Austrians, in the 
first half of this century, form the subject of Voy- 
nich’s dramatic story. The author excels in the pre- 
sentation of dramatic situations. ‘‘The Gadfly ”’ is 
distinguished for force and vigor. N. Y. Times. 


Ghost of Guir House, The. By Charles Willing Beale. 
With a frontispiece. 184 pp. 12mo, 8o cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

A weird tale of a haunted ruin and an agonized 
ghost who appears as Ah Ben, an old man. 


Half-Caste, The. Anu Old Governess’s Tale. 
author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 
trated. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Some of Dinah Maria Muloch’s early contributions 
to periodical literature are brought together in this 
interesting volume, in the belief that the present 
generation will read with pleasure and profit what 
charmed and instructed our fathers and mothers. 

From another point of view this work is interesting, 

as it contains the germ which blossomed more fully 

in the author’s longer stories. Her first long story 
appeared in 1849, four years after she had begun her 
literary career with Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. 

The letter in the preface is dated from the author’s 

house at Shortlands, near Bromley, Kent, and was 

written to Mr. Robert Chambers, in January, 1882. 

The writer refers to the approaching fiftieth anniver- 

sary of the ‘‘ dear old /ournal,’’ and adds: ‘‘ Would 

I could ‘assist’ thereat, and say an affectionate and 

grateful word for the firm with whom I began my 

career in 1845, nearly forty years ago.’’ The volume 
contains six short stories, which may be unhesitat- 
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ingly recommended to such as relish fiction that is 
free from all morbidness, and is at the same time 
interesting. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Hired Furnished. Being certain economical house- 
keeping adventures in England. By Margaret B. 
Wright. Witha:map. 455 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

A record of a visit made to England by Mrs. Wright 
and her son, and of their sojourn in various interest- 
ing rural suburbs of cities and towns, in cottages and 
villas, ‘‘ hired furnished ’’; their plan has much to 
recommend it in the way of economy and absence of 
trouble, and was attended by many fresh and interest- 
ing adventures. The sights they saw are also graphic- 
ally described. Publishers’ Weekly. 


His Native Wife. By Louis Becke, author of ‘‘ By 
Reef and Palm,’’ etc. Illustrated. The Lotos 
Library. 202 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

This is a tragedy of an ill-assorted marriage and the 
misplaced love of a wedded woman for a man who is 
totally unconscious of her passion. Jack Barrington, 
the hero, is an English sailor, who after quarreling 
with his captain, settles asa trader in Losop, where 
he takes a native girl, Nadee, to wife. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, Helen Parker, wife of the Rev. 
Hosea Parker, a narrow-minded missionary, fails in 
love with Barrington. The trader not only does not 
return her love but fails to recognize it, notwithstand- 
ing which his native wife’s jealousy is aroused and 
she murders Helen. The story is interesting and 
gives a vivid picture of but little known scenes. 

Philadelphia Record. 


His Letters. By Julien Gordon, author of ‘‘ Marion- 
ettes,’’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 
280 pp. I12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A novel of a man’s life told in letters and bearing 
the imprint of this novelist’s well-known character- 
istics. 

Lily of the Valley, The, (Le Lys dans la Vallee.) By 
H. de Balzac. ‘Translated by James Waring. 
With a preface by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 
Comédie Humaine. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 312 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

This is a story highly characteristic of one of Bal- 
zac’s moods that is not to be overlooked. It is not 
his strongest or his best mood, and this particular 
lily will strike most English or American readers as 
a very unhealthy blossom, while the men are gener- 
ally detestable. But Balzac has put a great deal of 
himself into the book. The minutely detailed pic- 
tures of landscape and architecture are full of charm, 
and there are not only vivid flashes of characteriza- 
tion, but not a few chapters of uncommon imagina- 
tive force. However, itis not necessary to review 
Balzac now. We are called on only to review this 
new English edition, which is so nearly ideal in form, 
so much better for its purpose than any available 
French edition, that it offers quite a new temptation 
to read Balzac in a tongue not his own. 

Philadelphia Times. 


My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornung, author of “A 
Bride from the Bush,’’ etc. 299 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

The story turns on the identity of the heir to an 
English dukedom. The man brought forward is an 
Australian found inthe bush, rough and uncouth, but 
with an apparently well-authenticated claim. He has 
no desire to be a duke, and would willingly at any 
time return to his old life. His unconventional ways 
are the cause of many amusing scenes in his introduc- 
tion to English society. He hasa love-story which is 
also unconventional, and his career takes a most un- 
expected turn. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Marietta’s Marriage. By W. C. Norris, author of ‘‘The 
Dancer in Yellow,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library, No. 218. 455 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Characters and scenes to which the author always 

lends an individual charm.. English high-life by a 

trained observer. 


Middle Greyness. By A. J. Dawson, author of ‘‘ Mere 
Sentiment.’’ 458 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

In ‘‘Middle Greyness’’ Mr. A. J. Dawson has not 
only written a powerful and interesting story, but has 
enriched it with some descriptions of the Australian 
bush that recall the sombre, awe-inspiring beauty of 
that strange region more vividly than does the work 
of any writer we can recollect since the late Marcus 
Clarke, whose introduction to the poems of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon stands as the point of highest 
achievement in Australian descriptive literature. 
Henry Manton Darley, the man who, beginning life 
with a brilliant career before him, has, by reason of 
the black streak in him, drifted downward through 
successive stages to the bush, that vast beach on 
which so many wrecks are ultimately cast, is the 
central and imposing figure of the book. His two 
sons, who have been educated in England by a mil- 
lionaire uncle, represent the conflicting sides of the 
man’s nature. Robert, brilliant, superficial and self- 
indulgent, has the black streak in him; while Wil- 
liam, the unpractical dreamer, has the artist’s soul and 
the possibilities of achievement that, but for the 
stronger evil tendencies, might have dominated the 
father. There is a charming and simple love story 
interwoven with all the sadness, and some pleasant 
descriptions of English riverside life, but the real 
strength of the book lies in the fact that the author 
has embodied, in the character of the old out- 
cast, much of the spirit of weird sadness and grim, 
cynical despair that broods in the vast shadows of the 
great Australian bush. N. Y. Sun. 


Ocean Sketches. By Frederick W. Wendt. Cover 
designed by Ethel W. Mumford. 151 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 

‘Ocean Sketches’’ are from the point of view of 
the cabin, not of the forecastle. They are very brief 
stories of contemporary social life, evidently designed 
to while away the moments of idleness spent by 
ocean passengers on the deck of asteamer. Dealing 
with the varying phases of that indolent existence, 
the book will interest the transatlantic traveler, who 
finds something personally attractive in a detailed 
description of the flirtations, the comedy and the 
tragedy that centre in the little world afloat in 
mid-ocean. Philadelphia Times. 


One Man’s View. By Leonard Merrick, author of 
‘‘Cynthia, a Daughter of the Philistines,’ etc. 
258 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Love, separation, a reuniting and all that goes 
between in the fiz de siecle manner, here serve as the 
substance of an international novel, well-written by an 
observer with keen perceptions. 


Pursuit of the House-Boat, The. Being Some Further 
Account of the Divers Doings of the Associated 
Shades, under the Leadership of Sherlock 
Holmes, Esq. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus- 
trated by Peter Newell. 204 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


Pink Marsh. Astory of the Streets and Town. By 
George Ade, author of ‘‘ Artie.’’ Pictures by 
John T. McCutcheon. 197 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 
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The hero, ‘‘ Pink,’’ who is a negro boot-black in a 
barber-shop, is already known to readers of Mr. Ade’s 
‘‘Stories of the Streets and of the Town,’’ in the 
Chicago Record. The random sketches which have 
appeared there from time to time will be partially 
utilized in this continuous narrative. At the Record’s 
offices it is said that ‘‘ Pink ’’ was more popular with 
readers than even.‘‘ Artie ’’ has been. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Prince Schamyl’s Wooing. A story of the Caucasus- 
Russo-Turkish War. By Richard Henry Savage. 
Oriental Library. 346 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


The plot has to do with the Russo-Turkish War of 
1879, and Ottoman princes and Muscovite generals 
are among the chief personages. It is sensational 
enough to beguile the most tedious railway journey, 
but is not likely to leave much impression behind it 
for either good or ill. Philadelphia Press. 


Ripple and Flood. A novel. By James Prior. Lippin- 
_cott’s Series of Select Novels. 378 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. Paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


James Prior’s romance is a study of family tem- 
perament. The scene is laid in provincial England, 
and the author puts his story into the mouth of his 
hero, Edward Allison. Years before the action of the 
romance begins the lad’s father has killed his wife in 
a fit of drunken mania, and the boy is brought up by 
his uncle, a rough-grained, but kind-hearted farmer, 
who is cursed with an ungovernable temper. Ignorant 
not only of his paternity, but even of his own name, 
the boy develops into an imaginative youth, loving 
the changing colors of the sunset and dreaming his 
time away over the mysterious shadows along the 
river’s bank. He takes to drawing as naturally asa 
duck does to water (his father has been an artist), and 
despite his uncle’s viclent and pronounced objections 
eventually becomes a landscape painter. A mad-cap 
girl, Ivy Sivil, daughter of a drunken ferryman, 
makes her way into his life. Despite his boyish anti- 
pathy and youthful indifference she thrusts her com- 
radeship upon him and the threads of their destinies 
become entwined almost against his will. The devel- 
opment of this hoiden into a woman, beautiful in 
soul as well as in body, through her love for her 
whilom playmate is beautifully portrayed. The 
introduction of the Salvation Army into the story, 
however, seems a little strained, although it must be 
admitted that Ivy’s membership in that body is 
treated with a delicacy of touch which throws the 
glamor of romance about the episode. The interest 
is maintained throughout the book. ‘ 

Philadelphia Record. 


Romance of a Jesuit Mission, The. An historical novel. 
By M. Bourchier Sanford. 292 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


‘*The Romance of the Jesuit Mission,’’ is an his- 
torical novel which embodies a charming story of 
love, adventure and devotion to lofty ideals of life 
and conduct. The scene is laid for the most part at 
Fort Sainte Marie, the central station of the missions 
to the Huron Indians, near the site of the present 
town of Midland, Canada. The time is the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The story is written bya 
Protestant who does not fail in appreciation of the 
sublime courage and devotion of the early mission- 
aries, who were deterred from their unselfish labors 
neither by the privation of a rude life in the Ameri- 
can wilderness, nor an almost certain martyrdom at 
the hands of those to whom they brought a message 
of peace. Philadelphia Press. 


News 


Sweet Revenge. A romance of the Civil War. By 
F. A. Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Chattanooga,’’ etc. 
248 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


‘‘ Sweet Revenge ”’ is a story of the late war. It is 
by a soldier, F. A. Mitchell, who was of the staff of 
one of the Northern generals, and who has already 
written soldier stories. In this tale there are ex- 
changes of courtesies between Northern and Southern 
families and the suddenness with which the entangle- 
ments succeed each other is quite amusing. There 
are narrow escapes from death, and love episodes in 
good number. Hartford Post. 


Symphonies. By George Egerton. 256 pp. iI2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The first of the stories, ‘‘ A Chilian Episode,’’ is a 
tender little romance of love and war, somewhat too 
liberally besprinkled with italicized French and 
Spanish words and phrases, but full of moonlight and 
dreamy, sensuous music, and closing with a soft minor 
chord of real pathos. A young naval cadet, a gallant, 
handsome lad, who has alternately sung love songs to 
his sweetheart in the moonlit garden, and spent stolen 
hours with one of the lights o’ love of the Calle 
Maipu in Valparaiso, is shot as a traitor by Balmaceda 
during the revolution ; and while the girls cry for a 
while and then sleep and forget, the mother sits in 
the guest chamber of her lonely house weeping over 
the body of herson. ‘ For the love of a man toa 
maid is grand ; but the desire of possession is the pith 
of its strength ; and the love of woman to man rip- 
ples like the sea on the waves of its own emotion, cry- 
ing unceasingly ; love, love meever! But the mother 
love of an unwarped woman for the son of her soul is 
stronger than the love of man, more tender than the 
love of woman, for it asketh nothing in return—just 
gives, gives, gives, as the ocean gives salt and savor 
and healing! And when the dawn rose and the can- 
dles had burned down the mother still knelt with the 
cold of her dead son’s hand chilling her heart.’’ The 
most powerful of the stories are ‘‘ Pan’’ and ‘‘ At the 
Heart of the Apple.’”’ The first is in form as flawless 
as the work of one of the masters of the modern 
French school, and from the opening passages, which 
are full of the wondrous sunshine of the summer of 
the south of France to the tragic ending, the pages 
sparkle with the color and careless vivacity of the 
Basque peasant life ; while behind all is the pathos 
and grim irony of an episode of untamed human pas- 
sion. The reader may often take exception to the 
author’s views and to her bluntness and audacity in 
putting them forward, but he will be bound to 
acknowledge the strength and artistic beauty of much 
of her work. N. Y. Sun. 


Story of Mollie, The. By Marian Bower. 153 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A pathetic story of a little plain, sensitive, reticent 
girl, misunderstood by every one but a father whom 
she had adored and lost. Her mother is a pretty, 
shallow woman, who wishes Mollie were like other 
children, and who bestows upon Mollie’s pretty baby 
brother all the affection she possesses. A cousin of 
Mollie’s father comes to stay at the Dower House, 
and to him the child transfers the love of her intense 
nature. The ending is a double tragedy. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Secret of Saint Florel, The. By John Berwick. 397 pp- 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


A fairly interesting story of modern life, suitable 
as literature for any into whose hands it may fall, is 
usually welcome. ‘‘The Secret of Saint Florel’’ is 
decidedly readable. It leads up to a somewhat 
violent climax, where a lunatic with a pistol in one 
hand and a fiddle-bow in the other, makes a husband 
and wife dance up and down the room while he 
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strums the violin as it lies flat on the table. The wife 
tires and the husband is shot. The story itself is, 
however, better than its climax; the scenes in 
Madagascar are distinctly superior to those in Eng- 
land; the writing is ton. always careful and 
accurate, and the reader’s interest in the persons of 
the drama is readily aroused. There is a curious 
misprint on p. 32, which will puzzle some readers 
until they realize that it is a misprint. In places 
there are suggestions of a lady’s hand in the narra- 
tive. London Academy. 


Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Green. 
Jerome. With forty illustrations. 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The shorter sketches in this new volume of col- 
lected stories and papers by Jerome K. Jerome, are 
all much better than the sentimental or satirical tales 
which precede them. There is, for that matter, 
nothing in the volume that will materially increase 
Jerome’s reputation. The stories all have an air of 
being creatures of circumstance. They cannot help 
it if they seem to lack verity and spontaneity. 
Doubtless each has served a good enough purpose 
before in some periodical, and now is forced to do 
double duty merely because of the commercial value 
of the author’s name on atitle page. The best of 
them, ‘‘ The Minor Poet’s Story,”’ is not a tale at all, 
but a sort of rambling essay on nothing in particular 
but fashions, habits, taste, plots (in fiction), human 
thought, etc., in general. The mere sketches, 
‘‘ Characterscapes,’’ Mr. Jerome calls them in his 
playful way, though, have a fresh quality and, slight 
as they are, are more like literature and less like 
decent pot-boilers than the ‘‘tales.’’ Their humor 
is often of an obvious and simple sort as in ‘‘ The 
Absent Minded Man,”’ and ‘‘ The Man of Habit,’’ but 
there are pleasant vistas of originality in them, while 
they are very smoothly and gracefully written. 

N. Y. Times. 


By Richard Harding Davis. With 
364 pp. I2mo, 


By Jerome K. 
337 pp. I2mo, 


Soldiers of Fortune. 
illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


Sun of Saratoga, The. A romance of Burgoyne’s 
Surrender. By Joseph A. Altsheler. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 313 pp. iI2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

The incidents leading to the surrender of Burgoyne 
supply an excellent background for this sprightly and 
spirited romance. It is gracefully written in a crisp, 
fresh style that is simply delightful to read and ad- 
mirably suited to the development of the rapid move- 
ment. Of course, a love story is involved. While 
subservient to the adventurous details, it supplies the 
main motive for many of the incidents. The chap- 
ters telling how the hero and a companion in arms 
discovered a forsaken battery and repelled the ad- 
vance of Clinton’s fleet, and the pursuit and capture 
of a fugitive British officer who had been taken pri- 
soner and escaped, are particularly well done. The 
heroine—for though her proclivities are Tory, she is 
entitled to that uame—is suggested rather than por- 
trayed as a beautiful girl of true womanly sweetness 
and more than woman’s courage. 


Philadelphia Press. 


By Stephen Crane, author of 
203 pp. 


Third Violet, The. 
‘““The Red Badge of Courage,’’ etc. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84:cents. 

See review. 


Yellow Pine Basin. The story of a Prospector. By 
Henry G. Catlin. 214 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00, 

It is a pleasure to meet with a book that has such a 
flavor of old-time romance about it as has ‘‘ Yellow 
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Pine Basin,’’ wherein Mr. Henry G. Catlin tells the 
story of the discovery and working of a rich moun- 
tain claim by an old pioneer prospector and his 
younger companion. ‘‘ Zeb,’’ the forty-niner, with 
his simple, cheery philosophy, his wonderful wood- 
craft, and his quaint humor and rugged kindliness of 
heart, should take his place as one of the best types, 
in fiction, of the sturdy, adventurous pioneers of 
California in the gold-seeking days. He and his 
partner find ‘‘ the color’’ in an Idaho valley, high up 
among the head waters of the Salmon, and settle 
down to work their claim and spend the long winter 
in the mountains. They build their log cabin, hunt 
deer and lay in venison for the winter, kill bears, and 
in the evening, sit over the camp fire while the old 
man tells of his adventures in his own inimitable 
way. The witchery of the story lies in its very sim- 
plicity and in that subtle charm that makes such a 
book as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ a delight to boys of all 
ages, while the pioneer’s account of his Californian 
experiences and his description of an episode of the 
war and the loss of his trusty partner ‘‘ Hank ’’ have 
in them a pathos that is genuine and effective. The 
book is a fitting tribute to the memory of a fast van- 
ishing type that was distinctively American and that 
was worthy of all honor from the present generation. 

N.Y. Sun. 


Ypiranga. A Love Tale of the Brazils. By Charles 
F. Markell. 228 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
gI cents. 

A South American novel, full of descriptions of 
native scenes and character. 


Zuleka, Being the history of an adventure in the 
life of an American gentleman, with some account 
of the recent disturbances in Dorola. By Clinton 
Ross. 222 pp. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Mr. Clinton Ross has made a fine appearance in 
‘‘ Zuleka,’’ the daughter of an Arab chieftain, and 
there never were doughtier champions than Tom 
Dering or Jim Enleen. The biggest of rascals is the 
American Consul, Hicks, who is even a greater 
scoundrel than is the Frenchman, the Baron de Bire. 
With the utmost ease, Mr. Ross carries the reader 
through many dangerous conditions, and though you 
may not catch your breath at times, finally you are 
landed in safety. ‘‘ Zuleka’’ will be largely read and 
enjoyed. N.Y. Times. 


PERIODICALS. 


Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, The. Vol. LIII. 
New series. Vol. XXXI, November, 1896, to 
April, 1897. 960 pp. Quarto, $2.70; by mail, 
$3.08. 

Volume LIII. of Zhe Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine is fully up to the high standard of this fine 
periodical. The volume contains the first five instal- 
ments of Gen. Horace Porter’s ‘‘ Campaigning with 
Grant,’’ and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker.’’ Of especial and melancholy interest 
just at present is the article on ‘‘ Public Spirit in 
Modern Athens,’”’ by Mr. D. Bikélas, the leading 
literary man of Greece, and Chairman of the Greek 
Committee in charge of the Olympian games of 1896 ; 
also the article on the games themselves, written by 


their founder, Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
N. Y. Sun. 


Lark, The. Book the second. Nos. 13 to 24. May, 
1896, to April, 1897. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.70; 
by mail, $2.79. 

A whole year of the inimitable fun in picture, verse 
and story of this skit from San Francisco. Bound in 
rough buckram with a cover-design in colors. 
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Shaws of the Segur. 


The Segur Shaws are beckoning me ; 

Their sacred walks are o’er the lea; 

And Sabbath hangs her holy veil 
Around the shaws for me. 


For love of one hath holy feet 
And love of her to-day is meet : 
Two silent souls in quietude, 

O grant communion sweet ! 


Let love and joy the far-off maid, 

In secret chamber closed, invade, 

And move her thought in wondering way 
To Segur’s slaty glade. 


The peace of all this fragrant dell 
Enfold her spirit in a spell, 

Albeit the place unknown, undear 
, As he who loveth well. 


But once we met, and parted then— 

So long ago I know not when: 

We parted then and met no more 
And little heard again. 


Yet still I come to Segur braes 
With oaken shaws and braken sprays, 
To still brood o’er one memory 
So sacred all the days. 
From ‘‘ Selections fromthe Poems of 
Timothy Otis Paine.’’ 


News 


Rain in the Woods. 


Silence first, with gloom o’erheaa , 
Not a stir in bush or tree ; 

Woodfolk all to coverts fled ; 
Dumb the gossip chickadee. 


Then a little rustling sigh ; 

Treetops toss, and bushes shake, 
And a silent wave goes by 

In the feathered fern and brake. 


Now the murmur, growing loud 
In the pine tops far and near ; 
And the woods are tossed and bowed, 
Like a soul in sudden fear. 


Hark! the music of the rain 
On a thousand leaky roofs, 

Like an army o’er a plain 
Galloping with silver hoofs ! 


Patter, patter, on the ground, 
Rustle, rustle in the trees ; 

And the beaded bushes round 
Drip when shaken by the breeze. 


Ah! if you would nature know 
Close and true in all her moods, 
Flee not from the show’r, but go 
Hear the raindrops in the woods! 
From ‘‘ Zhe Heart of Life,” 
by James Buckham. 
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Portrait of Samuel Minturn Peck 

Pap s Mules 

Biographical Sketch, Samuel Minturn Peck 

The Author's Purpose by the Author 

Notes from Boston 

With the New Books 
‘““New Poems’’—‘‘ The Third Violet’’—‘‘ Biography of Martha Washington ’’— 
“In Titian’s Garden’’—“ Ripple and Flood ’—‘' The Lyrical Poems of Robert 
Herrick ’—‘‘ Elementary Drawing ’’—‘‘ The Literary Movement in France During 
the Nineteenth Century ’’—‘“‘ Patrins’’ —“‘ Basile the Jester’? —‘‘ An Epistle to 
Posterity.”’ 

Notes from London 

News from New York 

Chicago Items 

Notes from Hawaii 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

Reviews 
French Literature inthe Nineteenth Century—Archbishop Benson’s Last Work— 
The Vines of Northeastern America—An American Gentlewoman—Soldiers of 
Fortune—A New Blackstone—A Brilliant Study of Sociology—Bird-Life—Litho- 
graphy—The Burglar Who Moved Paradise—The Land of the Dollar—The Pursuit 
of The House-Boat—A Woman’s Part in a Revolution—New Light on Queen 
Victoria—Mountain Climbing—Mr. Crane’s New Book—“ General ”’ Inspiration. 
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